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FOREWORD 


To know the history of our Church in our 
land is to be interested in Home Missions. 

Our Board of Home Missions is therefore 
placing before our young people—for general 
reading or for use in study classes—a series of 
sketches which trace the planting and progress 
of gospel truth among our Indians, Mexicans, 
Mormons, Mountaineers of the South, Alaskans, 
and the dwellers in Porto Rico and Cuba. A 
seventh book in this series introduces its read- 
ers to seven typical home mission heroes. 

This little library of seven volumes, written 
by those who know the work, is warmly com- 
mended for accuracy and attractiveness. 
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THE REDEMPTION OF THE 
RED MAN 


I 
THE RED MEN OF AMERICA 


Tue North American Indian, with his 
recognition of a Great Spirit, his belief in 
immortality, his brave, fearless spirit, and 
picturesque mode of living, has been char- 
acterized as the noblest type of heathen man 
on earth. 
¥The origin of the Indian is shrouded in 
mystery. Whence he came and how long he 
has been here are much-discussed questions 
which must forever remain unanswered. 
Some claim that his original home was in 
Europe; others, noting how closely he ap- 
proaches the Mongolian type in certain phys- 
ical characteristics, declare that he crossed 
the Pacific from eastern Asia; still others 
advance the novel theory that in him we have 
the ten lost tribes of Israel! One thing, 
however, seems certain, viz., that the Indian 
race is one of great antiquity. The burden 
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of proof goes to show that, whatever its 
origin, America has been its home through 
millenniums of time. 

The number of Indians in America at the 
time of its discovery is also a matter of much 
controversy. The estimates of early explor- 
ers placed the number very high—it is now 
believed, much too high. In 1816 Boudinot, 
considered the best authority on Indian sta- 
tistics of his day, published the names of 
over three hundred tribes and estimated the 
Indian population of North America at from 
two to five millions. But this was probably 
mere guesswork. It is now known that, 
though the Indians were scattered over the 
entire continent, there were vast tracts un- 
occupied by any tribe and seldom visited, 
save on hunting expeditions or in time of 
war. This and other facts brought to light 
by recent research go to prove that the con- 
tinent was sparsely populated in pre-Colum- 
bian days, and make it probable that the 
Indian population of the territory now occu- 
pied by the United States never at any time 
exceeded three hundred thousand souls. 

This has an important bearing on whether 
or no the Indian is dying out. If the extrava- 
gant estimates of early days are accepted as 
correct, he is undoubtedly disappearing at a 
rapid rate. If the later, more conservative 
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figures can be relied upon, he is holding his 
own, or nearly so. The Hon. W. A. Jones, 
United States Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs, strongly supports the latter view. »” 

“Taking the concurrent facts of history 
into consideration,” he says, “it can with a 
great degree of confidence be stated that the 
Indian population of the United States has 
been little diminished from the days of Co- 
lumbus, Corlando, Raleigh, Captain John 
Smith, and other early explorers.” 

It is true that some tribes have become 
extinct and that others are decreasing, but 
the loss in these is balanced, partially at 
least, by the rate of gain in others. 

The social life of the Indian forms a fas- 
cinating study. The number of tribes was 
originally very great and the languages they 
spoke as diverse as those of the English, 
French, and other nationalities of Europe, 
yet their physical characteristics and mode 
of living were everywhere very much the 
same, and their languages alike in general 
structure. There were, of course, marked 
differences between the tribes—‘‘the wild, 
roving Apaches were utterly unlike the peace- 
ful, industrious Pimas, while the Sioux of 
the iNorth, living in tepees, differed widely 
from the Pueblos of the Southwest in their 
quaint adobe houses’—yet all were sufli- 
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ciently alike to distinguish them from any 
other race. 

The wild, roving life of the Indian, spent 
largely in hunting expeditions and following 
the war-path, made him one of the most 
active of beings. Many tribes cultivated the 
soil and all gathered the wild fruits of the 
earth, yet their main dependence for food 
was on fish and game. This necessitated 
hard work in the open air and insured a 
simple diet, a combination which made the 
Indian lean, sinewy, and tough, and capable 
of great physical endurance. 

When the first white men came to America 
they found the Indians living in tents or 
lodges—called wigwams in the East and 
tepees in the West—which usually consisted 
of a rough, conical framework of poles coy- 
ered with bark, matting, or skins, with an 
opening at the top for the exit of smoke. 
Many tribes lived in villages in permanent 
homes, yet their frequent wanderings neces- 
sitated also the use of movable tents, made 
of slender poles covered with skins. 

“The manual labor of the camp usually fell 
upon the women—the men were too busily 
engaged in hunting and fighting to give at- 
tention to less important things—yet their 
treatment was far superior to that accorded 
women in many heathen lands. They were 
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neither slaves nor chattels, and their position 
in many tribes was one of power. There 
were occasionally women chiefs, and descent 
was frequently counted in the female line. 

The government of the Indians was tribal 
in form, every tribe making its own laws 
and being governed by an hereditary chief 
or sachem, who was treated with great re- 
spect and held in the highest honor. / 

The true character of the Indian is diffi- 
cult to portray. Some writers invest him 
with a halo of romance and picture him as 
an almost ideal being, a true son of nature, 
inspired by the loftiest motives and capable 
of the most heroic deeds. Others declare 
that “the only good Indian is a dead Ind- 
ian,” and dwell exclusively on his cruelty 
and treachery, his love of warfare and his 
unscrupulous methods of conducting it. His 
true character probably lies midway between 
the two. The real Indian seems to be a 
strange mixture of good and evil, capable at 
once of the most heroic deeds and the most 
diabolical of actions. His best and worst 
- traits seem to have been called forth by con- 
tact with the whites. In his intercourse with 
them he proved himself a true and faithful 
friend, cherishing undying gratitude for 
kindly deeds and keeping his promises invio- 
late at any cost. But when his confidence 
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was betrayed he became a cruel and relent- 
less foe. Perhaps, after all, the Indian does 
not differ materially from other men—there 
are good and bad Indians, just as there are 
good and bad white men, or individuals of 
any race. 

‘Though the Indian believes in a Great 
Spirit, whom he worships, and in a future 
existence in the happy hunting-grounds be- 
yond the grave, many of his religious rites 
are superstitious and degrading. Others, 
though crude and fanciful, contain a germ 
of truth. Fasting as a form of religious 
worship is practised in many tribes, and 
prayer is frequently offered, though as a rule 
an Indian prays not to be made good, but 
to obtain help in carrying out his plans, no 
matter what they are. Thus, if he wants to 
steal a pony or kill a man, he sees no impro- 
priety in asking the Great Spirit to help him 
do it well! \ 

'The medicine man plays an important part 
in the religion of the Indian. Dressed in the 
full regalia of his office, which consists of a 
medicine hat and shirt, a sacred belt, and 
hideous mask, he ceases to be a mere man 
and becomes endowed with supernatural pow- 
ers. During times of sickness or other 
trouble, and at the beginning of any impor- 
tant undertaking, such as setting out on the 
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wer-path, the medicine man is always sent 
for. Armed with amulets and sacred pow- 
ders, which he alone can make, he performs 
his magical rites with weird incantations and 
the most grotesque of actions. Any youth 
who has ‘“‘the gift’? may aspire to this all- 
powerful position, but he must prove his fit- 
ness for it by undergoing prolonged fasts, 
by surviving the bites of poisonous snakes, 
and by enduring physical tests of the severest 
kind. ¢ 

The weird and grotesque dances with 
which the Indians manifest religious enthu- 
siasm form one of the most peculiar phases 
of their worship. These were performed 
when about to enter the war-path, during 
seasons of prayer for rain, in celebrating 
victories over their enemies, and on other 
important occasions. The most famous of 
these were the Sun Dance of the Sioux, dur- 
ing which they feasted on prepared poppy; 
the Fire Dance of the Apaches and Navajos, 
performed in honor of the god of fire; the 
Ghost Dances common to many tribes, with 
which the “Messiah craze” of 1890-91 was 
introduced; and the Snake Dance of the 
Moquis, performed with live rattlesnakes 
brought from the mountains. 
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II 
THE WHITE MAN VERSUS THE RED 


As citizens of the United States we owe 
a great debt to the Indian. Little by little 
we have wrested from him, by means fair 
or foul—usually foul—the vast domains that 
were once his rightful possession. To make 
way for our increasing population we have 
driven him from the fertile plains and moun- 
tain forests where he loved to dwell and 
confined him on government reservations. 
Through no fault of his own he is practi- 
cally a prisoner—almost the only guiltless 
prisoner—in this great land of boasted free- 
dom. 

It was inevitable, perhaps, that the sav- 
agery of the Indian should give place to the 
civilization of the white man and this great 
continent become the possession of a race 
capable of developing its matchless resources. 
But the change should have been effected in 
a just and humane manner, without robbing 
the Indian of all his lands and defrauding 
him of all his rights. As it is, the story of 
the intercourse between the two races is one 
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of the saddest and most shameful known to 
history. 

Our dealings with the Indians have been 
divided into three periods, covering in all 
about three hundred years. 

The first period, known as the colonial, 
ended with the birth of the nation in 1776. 
It was largely a conflict between two races 
differing widely in civilization, which were 
brought into close contact by the coming of 
the white man to share the red man’s land. 
That it was characterized by war and rapine 
was largely the fault of the whites. The 
first meetings between the two races were 
invariably friendly. As is customary with 
strangers, the Indians received the new- 
comers with great hospitality and freely of- 
fered them the best they had. 

At first the whites were grateful and met 
kindness with kindness. But as soon as they 
felt secure in their position they began to 
break faith with the Indians and impose on 
them in many ways. Then trouble began. 
The records show that, with few exceptions, 
the bloody wars and massacres of colonial 
days were due to provocations of the sorest 
sort. Yet the Indians got all the blame, and 
when the whites demanded vengeance they 
had no redress. “The only court to which 
they could appeal,” says Dr. Doyle, “was 
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that of force. They had to fight or die, and, 
being human, they decided to fight.” 

As long as the white man treated the Ind- 
ian with honesty and justice the Indian re- 
mained his friend. Witness the fidelity of 
the Delawares to their treaty with William 
Penn, which was kept inviolate by both par- 
ties for fully seventy years. “Had there 
been a thousand William Penns,” says some- 
one, “there would have been no Indian con- 
flicts in colonial days.” 

The second period of our dealings with 
the Indians has been called a “Century of 
Dishonor,’ and justly so. It was a period 
marked by perjury, injustice, and cruelty, 
that may well fill us with a sense of shame. 

Early in the century, in response to the 
white man’s insatiable greed for land, the 
Government began the policy of removing 
the Indians from their homes and settling 
them on reservations which, as yet, the white 
man did not covet. These enforced migra- 
tions entailed much misery on the Indians; 
yet, in the case of many tribes, no sooner 
had they become settled in their new homes 
than the westward march of civilization de- 
manded their removal to lands yet more re- 
mote. Some tribes were removed again and 
again, until they lost all faith in the Gov- 
ernment and became thoroughly disheartened. 
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During a period of ninety years, from 
1778 to 1868, no less than three hundred 
and seventy treaties were made between the 
Government and the Indians. These were 
couched in the most solemn and binding 
terms, yet most of them were made only to 
be broken. Lands that were promised to the 
Indians ‘‘while water ran and grass grew’ 
were ruthlessly taken away and given to 
their white brothers, while they were pushed 
on and on, heartbroken and defrauded. 

“Their story,’ says Mrs. Alden, “may be 
written in two words, ‘Driven out,’ and ours 
in three, ‘Fair promises broken.’ ” 

Nor was this all. Wherever the Indians 
were sent the whites followed, settling on 
their territory and encroaching on their privi- 
leges. This was contrary to treaty provi- 
sions; but the Government, after putting 
forth a few futile efforts, declared itself un- 
able to restrain it, and in most cases left the 
Indians to their fate. 

The ‘Century of Dishonor” proved a 
costly period not only to the Indians, but to 
the whites as well. From July 4, 1776, to 
June, 1886, a period of one hundred and ten 
years, the nation expended about seven hun- 
dred million dollars in Indian wars, most of 
which can be traced directly to the breaking 
of treaties and encroachments of the whites. 
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The third period of our dealings with the 
Indians began in 1870, when President Grant 
introduced what is known as the ‘“‘Peace Pol- 
icy.” Not long after his inauguration he 
declared it to be his purpose to deal with 
the Indian question in a more just and hu- 
mane manner. With this end in view he 
advocated the education of the Indian and 
other measures tending to advance his civil- 
ization, and insisted upon strict adherence to 
all treaty obligations. Christian bodies of 
all denominations were called on for assist- 
ance and co-operation in this good work, and 
responded to it nobly. 

One direct result was the formation of the 
Indian Rights Association, an organization 
consisting of nine unsalaried officers, its ob- 
ject being ‘“‘to spread current information, 
create intelligent interest, set in motion pub- 
lic and private forces which will bring about 
legislation, and by public meetings and pri- 
vate labors to prevent wrongs against the 
Indian and further good works of any kind 
for him.” Supplementary to this was formed 
the Woman’s National Indian Association, 
which seeks to establish missions where there 
are none and then turn them over to Chris- 
tian denominations that will assume their 
care. 


The results of the Peace Policy, though 
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not ideal, are far in advance of anything 
that has hitherto been tried. It has prac- 
tically put an end to Indian outbreaks and 
set in motion forces that have proved a great 
uplift to many tribes. 

The present number of Indians in the 
United States is about 256,000. Of these, 
102,130 wear civilized dress; 62,616 speak 
English fairly well; 41,080 can read and 
write. They live in 26,629 houses, cultivate 
361,680 acres of land, and in 1902 raised 
more than 3,000,000 bushels of grain. There 
are 249 government schools, attended by 
24,757 children, and the entire cost of the 
Indian service is more than $10,000,000 a 
year. 

The present distribution of the Indians is 
as follows: 

The Six Nations of New York, numbering 
about 5,500. 

The Five Civilized Tribes of Indian Ter- 
ritory—the Choctaws, Chickasaws, Chero- 
kees, Creeks, and Seminoles — numbering 
about 67,000. 

The Eastern Cherokees of North Caro- 
lina, numbering about 2,000. 

Indians on government reservations in 
almost all the western States, numbering 
about 125,000. 

The Pueblos of New Mexico, numbering 
about 10,000. 
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In addition to these are some 200 Indians 
of different tribes confined in National, 
State, or territorial prisons, and about 400 
Apaches, prisoners of war, under the care 
of the War Department. 

At the present time the government of the 
Indians is vested in the Department of the 
Intezior at Washington. At the head of 
the Indian Bureau is the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, who has the oversight of the 
entire Indian population of the nation. In 
charge of each reservation is an Indian agent, 
appointed by the Government, who has asso- 
ciated with him a physician, clerk, farmers, 
policemen, and other persons, the whole con- 
stituting an Indian agency. 

The Indian of the present day is a very 
different being from the Indian of the past. 
Confined on a reservation, which he may not 
leave without written permission from his 
overseer, he leads a sedentary life, with lit- 
tle to occupy his mind or arouse him to action 
—a sharp contrast to the old free life, full 
of excitement and activity and effort. 

One of the worst features of the reserva- 
tion life is the free distribution of rations, 
which breeds laziness among the Indians 
and gives the agent a dangerous power over 
them. Deplorable as the system is, it has 
been a necessity in many tribes, owing to 
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the barren and unproductive character of 
the reservations. All means of self-support 
being taken away from him, the Indian must 
either be fed by the Government or starve. 

In recent years strong efforts have been 
made to remove the Indian from this de- 
pendent state and put him in the way of 
self-support. With this end in view, many 
reservations have been divided in severalty, 
each individual Indian receiving a share of 
what formerly belonged to the tribe as a 
whole. Where this is done the distribution 
of rations ceases and the Indian becomes a 
citizen of the United States, on the same 
footing as the white man. Since 1887 more 
than sixty thousand such allotments have 
been made. Where the land is good and the 
tribe sufficiently advanced the plan works 
well, but unfortunately not all are ready 
for it. 

The greatest benefit conferred on the Ind- 
ian by the Government has been along the 
line of education. Since the introduction of 
the Peace Policy constant effort has been 
made to give all Indian children a good edu- 
cation, both intellectual and industrial, the 
aim being not so much to give them a higher 
education as to fit them for the common 
duties of every-day life. To this end schools 
of every description have been provided for 
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them. On the reservations there are govern- 
ment day and boarding schools and mission- 
ary day and boarding schools, many of them 
with industrial departments. Besides these 
there are non-reservation government schools 
to the number of twenty-five, the largest and 
most famous of which is at Carlisle, Pa. 

On the whole the outlook for the Indian 
is brighter to-day than at any time since the 
white man first set foot on American soil. 
The Government is at last honestly attempt- 
ing to discharge the debt it owes to the 
original owners of its territory and earnestly 
striving to permanently better their condition. 

“There are only two phases of the Indian 
question,” says the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs in his report for 1903. “One, that 
the American Indian shall remain in the 
country as a survival of the aboriginal in- 
habitants, a study for the ethnologist, a toy 
for the tourist, a vagrant at the mercy of 
the State, and a continual pensioner on the 
bounty of the people; the other, that he shall 
be educated to work, live, and act as a repu- 
table, moral citizen, and thus become a use- 
ful, self-supporting member of society. 

“The latter is the policy of the present 
administration of Indian affairs, and, if car- 
ried to its legitimate conclusion, will settle 
for all time the ‘Indian Question.’ Such a 
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settlement will be an honor to the Govern- 
ment and a credit to the Indian. He will 
then pass out of our national life as the 
painted, feather-crowned hero of the novel- 
ist, to add the current of his free, original 
American blood to the heart of this great 
nation.” 
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III 


EARLY EFFORTS FOR THE RED MAN’S 
REDEMPTION 


Tue story of work among the Indians, 
covering a period of more than two and a 
half centuries, forms one of the most heroic 
and romantic, yet saddest and most tragic, 
chapters in the history of missions. It is a 
long record of hopeful beginnings with dis- 
astrous endings, of successful efforts brought 
to a close by the selfishness of the white man 
and his greed for the red man’s land. 

To the credit of the early colonists be it 
told that they were not entirely unmindful 
of the spiritual needs of the people they 
found in possession of the New World to 
which they had come. The Virginia Charter 
of 1609 and the New England Patent of 
1620 both stated that “the principal effect 
which we can desire or expect of this action 
is the conversion and reduction of the people 
in those parts into the true worship of God 
and Christian religion.” 
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The charters of other colonies also show 
that Christian missions was a leading motive. 
The seal of Massachusetts Colony displayed 
an Indian with outstretched arms and the 
Macedonian cry, “Come over and help us.” 
In 1636 action was taken at Plymouth con- 
cerning the evangelization of the pagans in 
the vicinity, and in 1644 the General Court 
of Boston issued orders to the county courts 
“to have resident Indians instructed in the 
knowledge and worship of God.” 

The first regular work in behalf of the 
Indians was undertaken by Roger Williams 
while serving as assistant pastor at Plymouth 
in 1631-32. He learned the language and 
spent so much time with the people in their 
wigwams that he acquired an influence over 
them that was said to be greater than that 
of any man of his day. For more than forty 
years he continued his work, making long 
journeys to preach to them, and taking a 
deep and abiding interest in their welfare 
that has rarely been equalled, even in mod- 
ern times. 

Ten years later the Mayhews began their 
memorable work, which was_ continued 
through five successive generations down to 
the close of the eighteenth century—a period 
of more than one hundred and fifty years. 
In 1641, after Thomas Mayhew, Sr., received 
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a grant of Martha’s Vineyard and surround- 
ing islands, his son, Thomas Mayhew, Jr., 
was called by the colonists to become their 
pastor. The English congregation being 
small, Mr. Mayhew did not confine his labors 
to them, but began to work among the Ind- 
ians also. Such was his success that in 1652 
an Indian church of nearly three hundred 
members was organized and a Christian set- 
tlement formed, the members of which en- 
tered into the following solemn covenant 
with God: 

“To-day we choose Jehovah to be our God 
in Christ Jesus, our Teacher, our Lawgiver 
in His Word, our King, our Judge who rules 
us through His magistrates and the pastors.” 

In 1657, while on a voyage to England to 
solicit funds to carry on the work, Mr. 
Mayhew was lost at sea. When the tidings 
reached the colony, Governor Mayhew, 
though over seventy years of age, at once 
took up the work his son laid down, and con- 
tinued it until his death at the age of ninety- 
two. He was succeeded by his grandson 
John, son of Thomas, Jr., who had greatly 
assisted him in his declining years. John 
was in turn succeeded by his son Experience, 
who prepared a new version of John’s gos- 
pel and the Psalms in the Indian tongue. 
The last of this matchless line was Zechariah, 
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son of Experience, who carried the work 
down into the opening years of the nine- 
teenth century. 

The most famous of the early workers 
among the Indians was John Eliot, the 
“Apostle to the Red Men,’ who, in 1646, 
while pastor at Roxbury, now part of Bos- 
ton, began a notable work which he continued 
until his death, in 1690. After mastering the 
language, he began to preach to the Indians 
in their native tongue, delivering his first 
sermon in the wigwam of a chief named 
Waban on October 28, 1646. This sermon— 
the first ever preached on the continent of 
America in the Indian tongue—made a deep 
impression. Others followed, with such deep 
effect that ere long the Indians began to 
pray in their wigwams and change their wild 
and savage mode of life. 

In 1651 Eliot began to gather his con- 
verts into Christian villages, the first of 
which was at Natick, in the vicinity of Bos- 
ton. By 1670 there were nine of these 
“praying towns” and more than a thousand 
“praying Indians” living in peace and hon- 
esty and making rapid advance in the arts 
of Christian civilization. In addition to his 
other work, Eliot found time to translate his 
famous Bible—the first ever printed on the 
American continent—and prepare his Indian 
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Grammar, at the end of which he wrote his 
famous motto: 


“Prayer and Pains 
Through Faith in Jesus Christ 
Will do Anything.” 


All went well and the work continued to 
prosper until 1675, when King Philip’s War 
broke out. During this bloody conflict the 
Christian Indians stood between two fires, 
suffering much not only from suspicious 
whites, but from their heathen kinsmen also. 
The results were so disastrous that when 
Eliot died, in 1690, there were left only a 
few small remnants of his gracious work— 
an occurrence typical of Indian missions 
throughout the passing centuries. 

One of the most beautiful records of early 
mission work among the Indians is that of 
the Friends, who began work shortly after 
the signing of Penn’s famous treaty under 
the elm at Shackmaxon in 1682. At the next 
quarterly meeting a number of Friends were 
appointed “to instruct the natives in the 
principles of Christianity and the practice of 
a true Christian life.” 

The work was prosecuted quietly, after the 
manner of the early Christians, who expected 
each individual to be a missionary and en- 
gage in mission work. The results were most 
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gratifying. Large sums of money were con- 
tributed for the social betterment of the Ind- 
ians and practical and efficient efforts put 
forth in their behalf. In every way the 
Friends proved true and loyal to the beauti- 
ful significance of their name. And_ the 
Indians proved loyal to the Friends. As 
long as the government of the colony was in 
their hands there were no Indian wars within 
its bounds. And it is said that afterward, in 
times of bloodshed and conflict, no Indian ~ 
ever took the life of a Friend. 

The work of the Moravians among the 
Indians was praiseworthy in the highest de- 
gree. It began in the South in 1735 and in 
the North in 1741. Count Zinzendorf him- 
self made three extensive journeys, one in 
New York and two in Pennsylvania, preach- 
ing to the Indians through an interpreter 
and planning for the opening of stations 
among them. Twenty missionaries were se- 
lected for the work, and it was soon well 
under way. 

The most famous of all Moravian mission- 
aries to the Indians was David Zeisberger, 
the “Apostle to the Delawares,’ who for 
sixty-two years (1746-1808) gave himself 
unsparingly to the work and was the means 
of transforming countless savage lives. 

It was in connection with Zeisberger’s 
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work that the saddest and most tragic event 
of Indian missions took place. This was the 
massacre of Gnadenhiitten, an Indian Mo- 
ravian settlement on the Tuscarawas River 
in Ohio, in which, on March 7, 1782, nearly 
a hundred peaceful Indian Christians were 
tomahawked and scalped by a company of 
Pennsylvania volunteers who unjustly sus- 
pected them of disloyalty to American arms. 
“For cold-blooded, unreasoning brutality,” 
says Dr. Barnes, “‘this deed is not matched 
by the Spaniards in South America, the 
Dutch in South Africa, or even the Iroquois 
in the land of the Hurons. Moravian mis- 
sions never fully recovered from this blow 
struck by white men.” 

The first Presbyterian missionary to the 
Indians was the Rev. Azariah Horton, who 
worked among the Shinnecock and Montauk 
Indians on Long Island on a salary of forty 
pounds a year, paid by “The Society in Scot- 
land for Propagating Christian Knowledge.” 
He was kindly received by the Indians, and 
almost from the beginning was able to win 
converts among them. 

The second Presbyterian missionary was 
Daniel Brainerd, the saintly “Missionary of 
the Wilderness,’ who, though licensed in a 
Congregational church, was ordained by the 
Presbytery of New York and supported by 
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the same Scotch society as Mr. Horton. 
David Brainerd’s career was short—he died 
at the age of twenty-nine, after less than 
four years’ service—but wonderfully effec- 
tive. The story of his patient and self- 
denying toil, his long journeys into the wil- 
derness, his agonizing prayers, and life of 
intercession, have made a deep impress upon 
the men of all generations since his day. On 
his death, in 1747, his brother, the Rev. John 
Brainerd, took up his work. It is worthy of 
note that John Brainerd was supported by 
funds raised in America, being the first mis- 
sionary that was so sustained. 

Other notable names among early mission- 
aries to the Indians are those of the two 
Sergeants, father and son, and Jonathan 
Edwards, the great New England divine, 
each of whom rendered important service at 
Stockbridge, and Eleazer Wheelock, the first 
president of Dartmouth College, who con- 
ducted an Indian Charity School at Leba- 
non, Connecticut. 

The most noted of the early converts were 
Hiacconus, the first fruits of the Mayhew 
work in Martha’s Vineyard, and Samson 
Occom, a pupil in Dr. Wheelock’s school, 
both of whom becames famous workers 
among their people. 
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IV 
‘A CENTURY OF PRESBYTERIAN WORK 


Tuoveu individual workers among the 
Presbyterians and at least one synod—that 
of New York—were actively interested in 
giving the Gospel to the Indians in the eigh- 
teenth century, the Church as a whole did 
not take it up until the year 1800, when the 
General Assembly appointed a “Standing 
Committee on Missions,’ which pushed the 
work with vigor, and in the course of a few 
years succeeded in establishing missions 
among the Cherokees, Wyandots, the Six 
Nations, and the tribes at Lewiston, O. The 
first missionary sent out by this committee 
was the Rev. Gideon Blackburn, who opened 
a mission among the Cherokees in Georgia, 
which he prosecuted with great success for 
eight years, when he was obliged to give it 
up by reason of ill health. 

Work among the Indians continued under 
the care of the General Assembly until 1818, 
when the United Foreign Missionary Society 
was formed by the Presbyterian, Dutch, and 
Reformed Churches for the purpose of 
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“spreading the Gospel among the Indians of 
North America, the inhabitants of Mexico 
and South America and other portions of the 
heathen and anti-Christian world.” 

In 1826 this society, with its nine missions 
and sixty missionaries, passed under the con- 
trol of the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions, and for the next five 
years almost all Presbyterian work for the 
Indians was conducted through this channel. 

In 1831 the Western Missionary Society 
was formed by the Synod of Pittsburg in 
response to the desire of many Presbyterians 
who wished their mission work to be con- 
ducted by a distinctively denominational or- 
ganization. This society was in reality the 
forerunner of the Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions, which was organized at 
Baltimore by the General Assembly in 1837. 
In the following year the Church was divided 
into the New and Old Schools, a division 
lasting until 1870—more than thirty years. 
During this period the Indian work of the 
New School was carried on through the 
American Board, and that of the Old School 
by the Foreign Board. On the reunion of 
the two schools in 1870 all the work passed 
into the hands of the Foreign Board. 

After the close of the Civil War in 1865, 
the Presbyterian Board of Home Missions 
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began to enter the field and establish mis- 
sions among the Indians. For some time the 
work was divided between the two boards— 
Home and Foreign—but it has now passed 
entirely into the hands of the former. 

In 1878 a great impetus was given to the 
work by the formation of the Woman’s Ex- 
ecutive Committee for Home Missions (now 
the Woman’s Board). ‘This important or- 
ganization has charge of all the educational 
work among the Indians—a work which it 
prosecutes with energy and success. 

Of the early work established by the For- 
eign Board the greater part remains until 
the present day, but the following missions 
have, for various reasons, been given up: 
the Chippewa and Ottawa mission, the Lake 
Superior Chippewa mission, the Pelican Lake 
mission, the Otoe mission, the Kickapoo mis- 
sion, and the Chickasaw mission. 

At the present time work is carried on in 
fifteen States among thirty-three tribes, as 
follows: 

Ca.irornis.—Hoopas, Shastas, and Dig- 
gers. 

Orecon.—Umatillas. 

Wasuineton.—Makahs, Puyallups, Spo- 
kanes. 

Ipano.—Nez Percés, Bannocks, Shoshones. 

Urau.—Shevwitts. 
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Arizona.—Mojaves, Navajos, Pimas, Pa- 
pagos. 

New Mexico.—Lagunas. 

Cotorapo.—Utes. 

Inp1an Trerritory.—Cherokees, Choctaws, 
Creeks, Seminoles, Kiowas. 

Kansas.—lIowas and Sacs. 

Nepsrasks.—Omahas, Winnebagos. 

Dakotas AND Montana.—Sioux Nation— 
Six Tribes. 

New Yorx.—Iroquois. 
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V 
THE TRANSFORMATION OF THE NEZ PERCKES 


As the year 1831 was drawing to a close 
there came to the frontier city of St. Louis 
four Nez Percés chiefs, saying, “Where is 
the white man’s Book of Heaven? We have 
heard of it in our tepees far away in the 
valley of the Columbia and are come to 
search for it.” 

When General Clark, Superintendent of 
Indian Affairs for the Northwest, heard of 
the advent of the strangers, he showed them 
much kindness. Years before, in company 
with Meriwether Lewis, he had explored 
their country and told them of the white 
man’s God. And now they had come to him 
on this extraordinary mission. ‘Two were 
warriors, old and full of wisdom, two were 
braves, young and full of strength. 

All winter long they were cared for. 
Food and clothing were provided with a lib- 
eral hand, and they were entertained at the 
theatre and other places of amusement. Nor 
were their religious interests wholly neg- 
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lected, for they were frequently taken to the 
cathedral to attend the service there. But, 
alas! the real purpose of their coming was 
totally ignored—their request for the Book 
met with no response. Why? St. Louis was 
a Catholic city and the Great Father of the 
Northwest tribes a member of the Church of 
Rome. 

They made no sign and uttered no com- 
plaint, yet sore indeed was their sorrow. As 
spring began to dawn, the old men died, and 
the young men sadly prepared to return to 
their distant homes. On the eve of their 
departure, in a farewell address to General 
Clark, one of the two poured forth the bur- 
den of his sorrow in words of pathetic elo- 
quence, as follows: 

“T came to you over a trail of many moons 
from the setting sun. You were the friend 
of my fathers who have all gone the long 
way. I came with one eye partly opened, 
for more light for my people who sit in dark- 
ness. I go back with both eyes closed. How 
can I go back blind, to my blind people? I 
made my way to you with strong arms, 
through many enemies, and strange lands, 
that I might carry back much to them. I 
go back with both arms broken and empty. 
Two fathers came with us. They were 
braves of many winters and wars. We leave 
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them asleep here by your great water and 
wigwam. They were tired in many moons, 
and their moccasins wore out. My people 
sent me to get the white man’s Book of 
Heaven. You took me where you allow your 
women to dance, as we do not ours, and the 
Book was not there. You took me where they 
worship the Great Spirit with candles, and 
the Book was not there. You showed me the 
images of good spirits, and pictures of the 
good land beyond, but the Book was not 
among them to tell us the way. I am going 
back the long, sad trail to my people of the 
dark land. You make my feet heavy with 
gifts, and my moccasins will grow old in 
carrying them, but the Book is not among 
them. When I tell my poor blind people, 
after one more snow, in the big council, that 
I did not bring the Book, no word will be 
spoken by our old men or by our young 
braves. One by one they will rise up and 
go out in silence. My people will die in 
darkness, and they will go on the long path 
to the other hunting-grounds. No white man 
will go with them and no white man’s Book, 
to make the way plain. I have no more 
words.” 

On the way home one of the two died near 
the mouth of the Yellowstone, leaving his 
companion to complete the journey alone. 
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Thus ended the “red man’s search for the 
white man’s Book.” It had apparently been 
fruitless, yet God did not suffer it to be in 
vain. The farewell address of the young 
Nez Percés chief was taken down by a young 
clerk in General Clark’s office and sent to 
friends in the East. It stirred the hearts of 
Christians everywhere and filled them with 
intense desire to send the Gospel to these 
disappointed seekers after truth. 

Early in 1835 the Rev. Samuel Parker, 
accompanied by Marcus Whitman, a young 
physician he had enlisted in the cause, went 
to explore the territory and prepare the way 
for a mission. In November of the same 
year Dr. Whitman returned with such a 
favorable report that in the following March 
he started for Oregon with the Rev. H. H. 
Spaulding as a co-worker. Both missionaries 
were accompanied by their brides, so that 
the long, hard journey across the mountains 
was in reality a wedding trip—the first ever 
made across the continent. 

On September 2, 1836, after seven months 
of weary travel, the little party reached 
Fort Walla Walla and were ready to begin 
their work, Dr. and Mrs. Whitman among 
the Cayuse at Waiilatpu, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Spaulding among the Nez Percés, one hun- 
dred and thirty miles to the east, at Lapwai. 
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Both missions were conducted with energy 
and skill, and for a period of eleven years, 
the most notable event of which was Dr. 
Whitman’s famous winter journey across the 
mountains to save the Oregon country to the 
nation, a fair measure of success was granted 
them. Then came a terrible blow. In 1847, 
without warning and no apparent cause, the 
Whitmans were foully murdered by the Ind- 
ians they had served so faithfully, and the 
Spauldings barely escaped with their lives. 

This put an end to the mission, and for 
twenty-four years no work was attempted 
whatever. But in 1871 a time of awakening 
came to the Nez Percés, and Mr. Spaulding, 
now an old man and bereft of his devoted 
wife, returned to Lapwai and reopened the 
mission. With him came the Rev. H. C. 
Cowley, who began work at Kamiah, a sta- 
tion sixty miles southeast of Lapwai. 

Mr. Spaulding was eagerly welcomed by 
the Indians, many of whom had never for- 
gotten his early teachings among them, and 
from the very first great blessings were 
poured out upon the work. During the first 
year the veteran missionary baptized no less 
than one hundred and eighty-four converts, 
and in 1874, when he died at his post and 
was laid to rest in the little cemetery at 
Lapwai, six hundred and ninety-six converts 
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had been gathered as the fruit of three 
years’ toil. 

About a year before Mr. Spaulding’s 
death there came to the mission a gifted and 
devoted woman—Miss Sue McBeth—who 
was destined to do a great work for the 
Nez Percés tribe. She has long since passed 
to her reward, but her work is continued by 
her sister, Miss Kate, who yet remains a 
great blessing to the cause. 

The story of Miss Sue’s life is full of 
inspiration. Endowed with rare intellectual 
gifts and no small measure of literary abil- 
ity, she began her career as a teacher at 
Fairfield, Iowa, with the brightest of pros- 
pects before her. A high standing among 
educators, a liberal income, and a field of 
labor near home and loved ones, made the 
work especially attractive; yet when a call 
came for workers among the Indians she re- 
signed her position and went to Indian Ter- 
ritory to teach the Choctaws. After several 
years’ service there the Civil War broke out, 
and she was forced to flee for her life, that 
she escaped at all being due to the loyalty 
of her Christian Indians. Returning to 
Fairfield, she enlisted in the hospital service 
for sick and wounded soldiers, being the 
first woman who wore the badge of the 
Christian Commission. 
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After the close of the war she devoted 
herself for ten years to mission work in the 
city of St. Louis. Then came sore bereave- 
ment that brought her to the very gates of 
death. But not yet was her noble life to 
end. God still had a work for her to do. 
In .1873, though partially paralyzed and 
showing symptoms of what physicians pro- 
nounced to be a broken heart, she rallied her 
shattered strength and went to Idaho to take 
up work among the Indians there. Her 
friends felt that she was going away to die, 
yet, with the blessing of God, she was en- 
abled to live and work for twenty years, 
rendering a service to the Church which has 
rarely been equalled. 

During the first year at Lapwai she taught 
in the government school and devoted her 
leisure time to training a class of Nez Percés 
boys. Then, owing to the complaints of the 
Jesuits at Washington “that the Government 
was supporting a Presbyterian theological 
school,’ she resigned her position and re- 
moved to Kamiah, where she gave herself to 
the work of training young men to become 
ministers and missionaries to their people. 
Here she literally became, what many have 
loved to call her, a “‘whole theological semi- 
nary in herself.” 

Her love for the Indians was so deep and 
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strong that ere long her influence over them 
became unbounded. Since many of her 
pupils brought their wives and little ones to 
live in little homes around her cottage, she 
was able to help the women as well as the 
men, and teach them to be good wives and 
mothers. To General O. O. Howard, who 
visited her at Kamiah, we are indebted for 
the following picture of her life and work: 
“In a small house of two or three rooms 
I found Miss McBeth, living by herself. 
She is such an invalid from partial paralysis 
that she cannot walk from house to house, 
so I was sure to find her at home. The can- 
dle gave us a dim light, so that I could 
scarcely make out how she looked as she gave 
me her hand and welcomed me to Kamiah. 
The next time I saw her, by day, showed me 
a pale, intellectual face above a slight frame. 
How could this face and frame seek this 
far-off region? Little by little the mystery 
is solved. Her soul has been fully conse- 
crated to Christ, and He has, as she believes, 
sent her upon a special mission to the Ind- 
ians. Her work seems simple—just like the 
Master’s in some respects. For example, she 
gathers her disciples about her, a few at a 
time, and having herself learned their lan- 
guage, she instructs them and makes them 
teachers. There is the lounge and the chair, 
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there the cook-stove and table, there in an- 
other room the little cabinet organ and a few 
benches. So is everything about this little 
teacher the simplest in style and work.” 

Speaking of the results of her work, Gen- 
eral Howard adds: 

“As Jonah, the subchief, brokenly said 
to me, ‘It makes Indians stop buying and 
selling wives, stop gambling and horse-racing 
for money, stop getting drunk and running 
about, stop all time lazy and make them all 
time work.’ Her work is filling this charm- 
ing little village with houses, and though she 
cannot visit them, her pupils’ houses are be- 
coming neat and cleanly. The wife is be- 
coming industrious within doors, sews, knits, 
and cooks. ‘The fences are up, the fields are 
planted. Oh, that men could see that this 
faithful teaching has the speedy effect to 
change the heart of the individual man! 
Then all the fruits of civilization follow.” 

After a time, owing to the opposition of 
an unscrupulous government agent whom she 
had dared to oppose, Miss McBeth removed 
her school from Kamiah to. Mount Idaho, 
outside the reservation, yet not far from her 
field of work. Here she labored incessantly, 
though in such feeble health that she told 
her Indian pupils, whom she lovingly called 
her sons, that if some morning they saw no 
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smoke issuing from her chimney, they might 
know that she was dead. 

When, on the morning of May 26, 1893, 
she finally passed away, their grief was sore 
indeed. Every morning during her last ill- 
ness they came to see just how she was, and 
when at last she left them they wept like 
children mourning for a mother well-beloved. 
At her own request her tired body was laid 
to rest just back of the little Kamiah church 
she loved so well, in order, as she said, that 
on the resurrection morn she might rise to 
meet the Lord with her Nez Percés boys 
around her. 

The work she laid down was at once taken 
up by her sister, Miss Kate, who had hitherto 
devoted her life to the women and children 
at Lapwai. It still goes on with great suc- 
cess. Each winter there gathers around the 
study-table at Lapwai a little class of Nez 
Percés youths, whom Miss Kate skilfully 
trains for the work of giving the Gospel to 
the lost. Long may she be spared for this 
important task! 

The visible fruits of this “wilderness 
school of the prophets’? conducted by these 
devoted sisters is seen in the score or more 
of native pastors and elders who have been 
efficiently trained for service. Connected 
with Walla Walla presbytery, in the synod 
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of Washington, there are now five Nez Per- 
cés churches, each with a native pastor and 
a native session. 

In the early days, when first these Nez 
Percés churches were organized, going to 
presbytery was regarded as a great event, 
and many of the Christian Indians, besides 
those regularly appointed as delegates, de- 
sired to attend. This desire Miss Sue en- 
couraged—it was such an education to them 
—so that, as the time for each meeting drew 
near, a little company, carrying tents and 
provisions, mounted their cayuse ponies and 
rode out into the great world beyond the 
reservation, no permit being required, as at 
other times. 

In those days the Nez Percés people were 
very poor, and their teacher was often per- 
plexed to know how to provide clothing suit- 
able for the delegates to wear. She loved 
them too well to allow them to go among 
their white brothers poorly clad or ludicrous 
in appearance. Robert Williams, one of her 
first pupils and the first of the ordained 
\Nez Percés pastors—an earnest Christian, to 
whom she was devotedly attached—was hard 
to fit, and cared little what he wore, provided 
it was large enough. 

Shortly before one meeting of presbytery 
a box arrived from the East, which, to her 
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great joy, contained a coat that fitted Robert 
very well. Giving it to him, she instructed 
him to keep it for presbytery, and wear the 
one he had at home. But, Robert had too 
much on his mind just then to think of 
clothes. Chief Joseph’s war was coming on, 
and little groups of Indians who did not wish 
to join Joseph’s band were coming within 
the reservation lines. Among these was a 
mother with three sons from the fierce and 
savage White Bird band. The oldest of 
these boys, a large-framed lad, gorgeous in 
war-paint and feathers, blanket and long 
hair, was attracted to the church, and through 
Robert’s preaching was converted. Not long 
after, with great rejoicing, Robert led him 
to Miss Sue transformed—his hair cut, his 
blanket discarded, the paint washed off his 
face, and, much to her dismay, clothed in 
the precious presbytery coat! 

This big-framed lad, who at once became 
her pupil, is now the Rev. James Hayes, the 
beloved pastor of Kamiah church, a man of 
unbounded influence with his people, and an 
apostle to the heathen tribes around. In 
1901 he served as a commissioner to the 
General Assembly in Philadelphia. As he 
stood on the platform, a magnificent speci- 
men of well-developed Christian manhood, 
he won all hearts by referring to the fact 
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that he belonged to another race, and adding 
quaintly, ““But we have the same God, the 
same Lord Jesus, and the same Woman’s 
Board!” 

The work among the Nez Percés is a most 
hopeful one. They are now a settled peo- 
ple, engaged in farming and other occupa- 
tions, and a majority of them hold their 
lands in severalty and have become citizens 
of the United States. There are still some 
heathen among them, but a large number are 
true followers of the Lord Jesus, loyal to 
His Church and eager to send the Gospel 
to tribes that have it not. 


NEZ PERCES HYMN 
BLESSED ASSURANCE 


Jesus ekuinuh hewash inim! 
Henawin tsitskeyetswit takeswit ! 
Sapokesweyawat etomyin, 
Godnim ipnim spirit ipnim keket. 


Chorus. 


Ke hewash inim, inim wanipt, 
Watasksih Saviorna pallahaipa ; 
Ke hewash inim, inim wanipt 
Watasksih Saviorna pallahaipa. 


Tsaah namayalwanash leloinin, 
Ktomyin wako kayih hakenashpa, 
Angels hetamiksinm akomkenekai 
Hithsauksa mishyeyaukt hatawit. 
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VI 


SEARCHERS FOR TRUTH—THE BANNOCKS AND 
SHOSHONES, IDAHO 


One of the most hopeful features of the 
Nez Percés’ work is the strong missionary 
spirit that exists among the native Chris- 
tians. This is due partly to their training 
and partly to the examples of the early white 
missionaries among them. 

During the three years of Mr. Spaulding’s 
later service he frequently went with his 
Indian helpers to preach to neighboring 
tribes, and when Mr. Deffenbach joined the 
mission in 1878 he did the same. As a re- 
sult churches were formed among the Spo- 
kanes and Umatillas that continue to the 
present day, and have been supplied much 
of the time by native Nez Percés pastors. 

In later days, after the white ministers 
left the field, the work was undertaken by 
Miss McBeth’s Nez Percés boys. Every 
summer, under the leadership of Robert 
Williams, the first native pastor of Kamiah 
church, it was the custom for a little band 
of Indian students to go out over the moun- 
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tains and through the forests to win other 
tribes to Christ. 

Among the tribes thus reached were their 
old-time enemies, the Bannocks and Sho- 
shones, on Fort Hall Reservation, five hun- 
dred miles to the south. For several succes- 
sive summers they touched the Shoshones on 
the reserve at Lemhi, but in 1895 Robert 
felt impelled to push on farther south as far 
as Fort Hall itself. Learning, however, that 
the tribes there were on the war-path, he 
decided to defer his visit until the following 
year. But, alas! before another summer 
rolled around Robert was called to his eter- 
nal home, with his purpose unfulfilled. His 
plans, however, were faithfully carried out 
by James Hayes, his successor as pastor of 
Kamiah church and leader in the missionary 
work. 

In 1897, with a band of helpers, James 
Hayes succeeded in reaching Fort Hall, 
only to meet with a chilling reception. The 
Shoshones failed to accord their guests the 
ordinary Indian civilities of food and shel- 
ter, and took no interest in the message they 
had brought. Nevertheless, the Nez Percés 
went again the next summer, and the next. 
On the third visit the ice began to break, and 
five men came forward, signifying their de- 
sire to give up their old faith and be bap- 
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tized. But, with his customary caution, 
James Hayes bade them wait until the fol- 
lowing year to test the sincerity of their 
purpose. They acquiesced in his decision, 
but when he was about to depart they brought 
to him a Bannock boy, some seventeen years 
of age, and said: 

“Take him with you, so that he can see 
how you worship God and come back and 
tell us.” 

On his return James Hayes took this boy 
to Miss Kate McBeth, who enrolled him in 
her class and placed him in the family of 
one of her Christian students. When Christ- 
mas came, and the Nez Percés Christians, 
according to their custom, pitched their tents 
around the church at Lapwai for the com- 
munion season, they were surprised to find 
two strange Indians entering the camp, one 
a Bannock, the other a Shoshone. 

“We could not wait until the boy got 
back,” they said, “but have come to see for 
ourselves.” 

After spending a week at Lapwai and vis- 
iting Kamiah, where they attended many ser- 
vices, they returned home to tell their people 
that all the Nez Percés were Christians. Not 
long after they sent this message back: 

“We have begun to worship just as you 
do, but we are afraid we will not get it 
right.” 
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At the next meeting of presbytery the 
story of these Indians searching for the 
truth was told with such effect that James 
Hayes was given a six months’ leave of ab- 
sence from his church and commissioned to 
preach the Gospel at Fort Hall. Kamiah 
church not only consented to his going, but 
took up two collections at the morning ser- 
vice, one to defray his expenses and the 
other to permit one of the elders to accom- 
pany him. Then, it having been decided that 
his wife must go too, to work among the 
women, still another collection was taken, 
making three in one day for home missions. 
Few white churches have done as much. 

Arriving at the reservation, the little com- 
pany found the way prepared and the 
ground already broken. For ten years Miss 
Amelia J. Frost, a brave and godly worker 
sent out by the Woman’s National Indian 
Association, had been lovingly and patiently 
sowing the seeds of truth, but so cruelly had 
these Indians been wronged by their white 
brothers that they had resisted all her efforts 
to win them to the white man’s God. She 
had, however, succeeded in winning their 
confidence and love, and through her benign 
influence some had been induced to give up 
their wild life and adopt more civilized ways. 


Though James Hayes belonged to a dif- 
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ferent tribe and could not address them in 
their native tongue, he was able to preach 
to them so effectively in the sign-language 
common to all Indian tribes, that ere he left, 
at the end of six months, eighteen had pro- 
fessed their faith in Christ, and the First 
Presbyterian Church of Fort Hall was or- 
ganized. 

Under the wise guidance of Miss Frost, 
who has the work in charge, the number of 
professing Christians has increased to nearly 
one hundred, and a beautiful little church 
has been erected ata cost of $1,100. Of 
this sum the Shoshones gave $800, saved 
from their scanty incomes, and the Nez 
Percés sent about $300. 

The building of the church aroused great 
interest throughout the reservation. The 
Indian pupils in the government school asked 
to be allowed to give the bell—a request that 
at first was quite perplexing. A bell would 
involve the addition of a spire, and a spire, 
no matter how simple, would cost money, 
and there was not a cent to spare! Miss 
Frost was dismayed, but finally decided to 
build the spire, accept the bell, and trust in 
God to send the needed funds. Right glad 
was she to have decided thus when one day 
‘an Indian came to her tent and, pointing to ~ 
the framework of the spire, asked: 
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“What day you call it?” 

“Twenty-sixth day of October, 1900,” she 
replied. 

“All time you heap savy this day,’ he 
said; “first time any house talk “Our Father’ 
on this reservation.” 

Then, pointing his finger upward to indi- 
cate the spire pointing heavenward, he con- 
tinued : 

“Any man on train, any man on wagon- 
road, seeing that, know Indians are Chris- 
tians on this reservation. My heart is glad 
now; all people passing will know that it is 
an ‘Our Father’s’ house.” 
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VII 
| THE APOSTLE TO THE SHEVWITS, UTAH 


Towarp the close of the year 1903 a new 
chapter was added to the missionary records 
of the Nez Percés churches. 

Not long after the planting of the Gospel 
among the Bannocks and Shoshones, while 
on one of his missionary journeys, James 
Hayes made a brief visit to the Shevwits, a 
heathen tribe of southern Utah, who have 
come under the demoralizing influence of the 
Mormons, by whom they are surrounded. 
They received him kindly, and ever since it 
has been his great desire to return to them 
and preach the Gospel more fully than at 
first. But for a long time this seemed im- 
possible—the distance was so great and the 
journey so expensive. 

Late in the autumn of 1903, however, the 
long-talked of trip was accomplished, a spe- 
cial contribution having been made to cover 
all expenses. The journey was, in many 
respects, apostolic, and accomplished great 
results. Unwilling to pass by his beloved 
Shoshone converts, James spent a Sabbath, 
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both coming and going, with the Fort Hall 
church, administering the sacrament on both 
occasions. “His visits to them remind me 
of Paul’s visits to the churches of Asia,” 
wrote Miss Kate McBeth, “so strong and 
tender is the tie that binds their hearts to- 
gether.” 

On his arrival at their reservation in No- 
vember, 1903, the Shevwits met him as an 
old friend and gave him a hearty welcome. 

“Good you come,” said Mr. Yellow Jacket, 
as he grasped his hand; “nice, nice you 
come.” 

The meetings began at once, and from the 
very beginning great interest was manifested. 
One by one those heathen Indians decided 
to give up their old ways and follow Christ, 
until twenty-eight, including all the leading 
members of the tribe, had been baptized. 

“You can tell your people, when you go 
back,” said one prominent Indian to James 
Hayes, “that the Shevwits are solid for God 
and Christianity.” 

During his stay, in addition to the twenty- 
eight adults, six infants were baptized, a 
church was organized, and a young couple 
were united in marriage. This was the first 
Christian marriage ever solemnized in this 
tribe. 

Great interest is manifested in the work 
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by the Nez Percés churches. During the 
absence of James Hayes, the “beloved Ind- 
ian apostle,” earnest prayer went up day by 
day in many a Nez Percés home for him and 
the people to whom he had gone on his mis- 
sion. They are ready, too, to give their 
money in addition to their prayers. The 
great need of the Shevwit congregation is a 
church in which to worship, and already the 
Nez Percés have sent them, out of their pov- 
erty, $200 as a gift, with the promise of more 
in the future. They purchased, too, the 
telescope-organ that is used in conducting 
the services at the present time. 
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VIII 
UPLIFTING THE UMATILLAS, OREGON 


Tue Umatilla Indians occupy a reserva~ 

tion in the northern part of Oregon, not far 
from the Washington line. The fine farm- 
ing-lands of the reserve have been allotted 
to them in severalty, but, with few excep- 
tions, they do not occupy them, preferring 
to rent them to white settlers, and continue 
living in the old-time native style. During 
the summer they spend much of the time 
long distances from home, gathering roots 
and herbs and catching salmon to store away 
for winter use. 
i ‘The mission to the Umatillas is a direct 
outgrowth of the Indian work begun in the 
Oregon country by Marcus Whitman and 
Mr. Spaulding nearly sixty years ago. The 
little church on the reservation, which was 
organized in 1882 by Mr. Deffenbach of the 
Nez Percés mission, now numbers more than 
fifty members, and is served by some of the 
most godly elders in the land. 

A little chapel was erected in 1902, and 
the mission is now well equipped. Mr. Cor- 
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nelison and wife, who have charge of the 
work, visit the people in their homes, teach 
in the Sabbath-school, preach the Gospel, 
and do all in their power to hasten the com- 
ing of the Kingdom in this Indian tribe. 
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IX 


THE STORY OF THE SPOKANE CHURCH, 
WASHINGTON 


Tue Spokane Indians, who occupy a reser- 
vation in the northeastern part of the State 
of Washington, are not as far advanced in 
civilization as the Nez Percés and other 
tribes that have enjoyed greater advantages, 
but they are brave and independent in spirit, 
and deeply appreciate any efforts put forth 
in their behalf. 

The Gospel message was first brought tc 
these Indians by one of their own number, 
a young chief named Garry, who had been 
sent by an army officer to a school at Red 
River. His people laughed at his message, 
but his efforts were not in vain, for in 1838, 
When Messrs. Walker and Eels, of the 
American Board, came to establish a mission 
on the Tschimikani River, near the border 
of the present reservation, they found the 
people favorably inclined to the Gospel. 
Yet the work was very disheartening. In 
1848, after the Whitman massacre, the mis- 
sionaries withdrew from the field, feeling 
that their ten years’ arduous toil had been 
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entirely without result. But they had builded 
better than they knew. Though not one 
member of the tribe had been deemed suffi- 
ciently advanced for membership in the vis- 
ible Church, several proved by their conduct 
in the years that followed that they had 
“joined the Lord Jesus,” and became worthy 
members of His invisible Church. 

One of these was Amamelikan, Mr. Eels’s 
helper, who, after the departure of the mis- 
sionaries, endeavored to continue the work 
among the members of his tribe. “I did not 
know much,” he confessed in after years, 
“but I told them all I knew.” 

Another was an Indian boy whom Mr, 
Walker had taken into his home and in- 
structed with his own sons. When he left, 
this boy went back to his old life, but years 
afterward the seed planted bore abundant 
fruit. He was converted, and for nineteen 
years served as a preacher and leader among 
his people. Chief Garry, too, was faithful 
to his trust, and down to the end of his long 
and useful life endeavored to exalt the Gos- 
pel and point lost souls to Christ. 

In 1871 came the return of Mr. Spaulding 
to the Nez Percés and the great revival in 
which the Spokanes shared to some extent. 
About the year 1880 the Wellpinit church 
was organized among them and placed under 
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the care of Miss McBeth’s Nez Percés stu- 
dents, who continued to supply it until the 
coming of the first white pastor in 1895. 

The little congregation at first worshipped 
in a rude log building, 17 by 20 feet in size, 
but the attendance grew so rapidly that in 
a few years an addition became necessary. 
In 1899 a new building, 30 by 40 feet, was 
erected, which is proving none too large, as 
it is frequently packed to its utmost capacity. 

The first white missionary who located 
among the Spokanes on their present reser- 
vation was Miss Helen Clark, who was sent 
out by the Woman’s National Indian Asso- 
ciation to open up a school. She taught with 
great success for several years; but in 1896, 
the Government having opened up a board- 
ing and industrial school near by, it was 
thought best to close the mission school and 
transfer the teacher to Neah Bay to work 
among the Makahs. 

The Spokanes as a tribe are religiously 
inclined, and the work among them has been 
greatly prospered. ‘Those who are Chris- 
tians,’ writes one who has worked among 
them, “‘are strict in their observance of the 
Sabbath, faithful in their attendance at 
church, and so anxious to sit at the Lord’s 
table that they will walk many miles rather 
than miss the service. I know two old peo- 
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ple, perhaps past eighty years of age, who 
walked thirteen and sixteen miles to attend 
Communion, and one young woman who 
came on foot twenty miles through the rain 
carrying a two years’ old baby on her back.” 
Wellpinit church now numbers about one 
hundred and eighty members, and the mis- 
sion is in charge of the Rev. Hiram F. 
White, who is pushing the work most vigor- 
ously. The prospect is bright and encourag- 
ing, and the future promises large develop- 
ments not only along the line of religious 
life, but in practical Christian civilization. 


SPOKANE HYMN 
JESUS LOVES ME 


Jesus co-hamange cle-ats’ mis-tan’ 
Neltly thlu Bible Co-my é élts clea a’ 

Thlu tzit-zu-met sin eelts thlu apsta 
Pin-e-way hopt wo’-pen sin-eelts. 


Yaw-yawt. 


Cho. O-na Jesus Co hamange 
O-na Jesus Co-hamange 
O na Jesus Co-hamange 
Thlu Bible Co-my € élts clea a? 


Jesus tin-sin-a-m6-tis chin-a-wist 
Ets who-ey en std'lich cus-to lil o me 
Cux whul o whultum tin cha stin 
Teuch sin a holtz oob ca-lul 

Sa-a’ amouse. 
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x 
THE MAKAH MISSION, WASHINGTON 


Tuer Makah Indians of Neah Bay occupy 
a point of land jutting out into the ocean at 
the extreme northwest corner of the State 
of Washington. 

They are a peculiar yet bright and intelli- 
gent tribe, deriving most of their income from 
fish shipped to Seattle. Until recently they 
depended largely on seal-catching for a 
livelihood, but this having been denied them, 
they are turning their attention to farming 
and stock-raising, occupations for which, un- 
fortunately, their reservation is not well 
suited. 

Tradition says that the Makahs originally 
lived on the west coast of Vancouver, but that 
a tidal wave destroyed their village and they 
came south, seeking safer quarters. At first 
they took possession of Tatoosh, an island 
at the mouth of Juan de Fuca Strait, but as 
this did not suit them, they crossed to the 
mainland, drove out the inhabitants, and set- 
tled there. 
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Judging from their appearance, they are 
a mixed race, with scarcely more than a 
strain of Indian blood. Every nationality 
seems represented among them. This is due 
to the fact that many shipwrecks have oc- 
curred on their coast, the survivors of which 
have remained with them and intermarried 
among them. Fifty years ago their number 
was reduced from thousands to hundreds by 
a terrible epidemic of smallpox, which they 
believed was sent as a judgment for their 
cruel treatment of some white women—the 
first they had ever seen—who had _ been 
landed on their coast the year before. 

The Makahs have occupied their present 
reservation for more than thirty years, and 
the Government has given them schools and 
taught them English, but the Church, until 
recently, has done little for them. Two de- 
nominations, at different times, began work 
among them, but dropped it without apparent 
fruit. Four years ago, through the liberality 
of Mrs. Ladd, of Portland, the Presbyterian 
Church established a mission there, under 
the care of Miss Helen W. Clark, which it 
is hoped will prove more successful. 

When first she went among them Miss 
Clark found the Makahs ignorant and super- 
stitious, intemperate and immoral. “The 
first winter was full of torments,” she says. 
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“The tom-tom never ceased its clatter. One 
Indian dance followed another, and _pot- 
latching and feasting filled up the time. 
There was a round of amusement seven days 
in the week. The younger ones would leave 
the dance and come to church at the sound 
of the bell and return when the service was 
over. The most touching appeal was lost on 
them when they got into the mad and giddy 
whirl.” 

Since then great changes have taken place, 
though not yet as great as one could wish. 
Morally, socially, and intellectually, there 
has been a great uplift, but spiritually the 
ground seems hard and results uncertain. 
All the services, however, are well attended, 
and the mission seems fairly established in 
the affections of the people. There are, too, 
some who are earnest Christians, and many 
who once took part in the heathen dances 
now strenuously oppose them. 

The work recently received a great im- 
petus through the erection of a fine mission- 
house and chapel, the gift of Mrs. Ladd, to 
which she later added a reading-room, which 
has become a favorite resort of the Indian 
boys and is exerting a great influence for 
good among them. 

It is good, too, to know that Miss Clark 
no longer works alone. Two years ago the 
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Christian Endeavorers of the State sent Miss 
Hanna, a whole-hearted and efficient worker, 
to be her assistant. With these two devoted 
women in charge the outlook for the Makah 
mission is most hopeful. 
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XI 


PREACHING CHRIST TO THE PUYALLUPS, 
PUGET SOUND, WASHINGTON 


Tue Puyallup Indians occupy a reserva- 
tion in the northwestern part of Washington 
on Puget Sound. Practically all of them 
live in houses and wear the white man’s dress. 

Work was begun among this tribe by the 
Presbyterian Board of Home Missions about 
twenty-five years ago, but unfortunately the 
early records of it were not kept. A church 
was organized, but the date is unknown and 
there is no list of the members, though the 
number is believed to have been about two 
hundred. 

The Puyallup church, with its white spire 
pointing heavenward, stands on the brow of 
a hill overlooking the reservation, and has a 
seating capacity of three hundred. In the 
early days this was none too large, as it was 
frequently full to overflowing. 

One interesting feature of the work was 
the cottage prayer-meetings which were held 
weekly from house to house and usually oc- 
cupied the entire day. There was no trouble 
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about filling the time, as the Indians were 
always ready to take part by speech or song 
or prayer. 

At the present time the outlook of the 
work among the Puyallups is not so bright 
as in the past, though there is a church mem- 
bership of nearly one hundred and fifty and 
a Sabbath-school attendance of as many 
more. 

Just now things are in an unsatisfactory 
state on the reservation. In 1893 the Puy- 
allup lands were allotted in severalty, with 
the provision that they should not be sold 
for ten years without permission of the 
Puyallup commission. In 1903 this restric- 
tion was removed, and some of the more 
worthless Indians at once sold their land far 
below its value. Thus, one family sold forty 
acres for $300 that was worth at least $2,000. 
Another traded a half-interest in a _ tract 
worth $4,000 for one saloon. They ran the 
saloon one night, but the police arrested 
them at midnight, and the next day the sher- 
iff seized all that was left of their stock of 
liquors. There is no law to prevent a white 
man from squandering his property if he 
chooses to do so, but there surely should be 
one for the Indian—at least until he is able 
to stand alone. 
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XII 


RIGHTING THE WRONGS OF THE HOOPAS, 
CALIFORNIA 


More than half a century ago, when first 
the white men crossed the mountains in their 
rush for California gold, they found the 
coast regions occupied by a peaceful and 
prosperous tribe of red men who lived in 
comfortable, well-built lodges, and were 
physically among the finest of their race. 

The white men, with their guns and tools 
and books, filled the Indians with such won- 
der and admiration that they welcomed them 
with great friendliness and showed them no 
little kindness. 

But by and by misunderstandings arose, 
and the white men and the red became the 
bitterest of foes. On both sides were cruel 
wrongs and unjust deeds, and erelong the 
fierce and bloody conflict known to history 
as the Two Years’ War broke out. During 
this terrible time of bloodshed and slaughter 
one man only was able to retain the confi- 
dence of both the red men and the white. 
This was Billy Beckwith, a full-blooded Ind- 
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ian, the son of a chief, who, much against his 
father’s will, had been taken into the family 
of a white man and taught to read and write. 
Later, at a Methodist camp-meeting on the 
Eel River, he was converted, and became so 
true and loyal to his new-found faith that 
even the most ungodly whites recognized his 
goodness and declared that there was “no 
discount on his piety.” 

In 1856, at the close of the Two Years’ 
War, the Hoopa Valley—one of the most 
beautiful spots in California, but almost in- 
accessible by reason of the high mountains 
which surround it—was set aside as a reser- 
vation for these Indians, and orders given 
for their removal thither. How to get them 
there proved a puzzling problem, until at 
length Billy came forward and offered to 
lead them there himself. Through the long 
months of the unusually severe winter that 
followed he crossed and recrossed the moun- 
tains, gathering together little bands of 
fugitives and piloting them to the new homes 
awaiting them. 

Wonderful promises had been made to 
Billy, and through him to his people, of the 
beautiful valley where they were to dwell in 
peace forever under the protecting care of 
the Great White Father in Washington. 
But, alas! these fair promises were made 
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only to be broken. Strange to say, instead 
of being placed under the care of the Interior 
Department, as other Indian agencies had 
been, Hoopa Reservation was made a mili- 
tary post. Nothing whatever was done for 
the Indians, and as time went on, as a result 
of unscrupulous officers and men being in 
control, the moral conditions of the place be- 
came unspeakably corrupt. 

Billy’s first years in the valley were 
crowned with happiness and joy. The most 
beautiful Hoopa maiden in the valley became 
his bride, and by dint of hard work and 
incessant industry he had accumulated a lit- 
tle property and built a comfortable home. 
But, alas! through the seductive flattery of 
a white man’s tongue, Billy’s pretty young 
wife was led astray, and one night he came 
home to find her gone and his three little 
ones worse than motherless. Taking the 
baby in his arms, and mounting his two little 
girls on his pack-horse, the broken-hearted 
father walked ninety miles to the home of a 
Christian woman, an old and trusted friend, 
on the Eel River, where first he had learned 
the love of Christ. Here he remained, sup- 
porting his little ones and caring for them 
as best he could. 

Meanwhile down in the Hoopa Valley 
things were going from bad to worse. Some- 
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times the authorities found themselves pow- 
erless and had to send for Billy to straighten 
matters out. Though so far away, the sad 
condition of his people weighed heavily on 
his heart. Daily he prayed that they might 
have “the white man’s laws, the white man’s 
schools, and the white man’s church,” and 
his efforts to bring their sorrows to the atten- 
tion of the Government were unceasing. 
Again and again he urged white men to 
write to Washington and inform the authori- 
ties of what was going on. But no one 
heeded his appeals. At length he wrote: 

“Many years ago there was an Indian war. 
At that time the promise was made, ‘You 
shall have Hoopa Valley for your home,’ 
and we have waited thirty years for each to 
have his portion, and be allowed to work it 
and become citizens. We have been kept in 
wicked hands, no one to teach good things, 
only wicked things. Many have died, others 
are suffering now. Is this my treatment at 
the hands of my white. brothers for all my 
good-will and deeds to them? If so, I will 
draw my blanket over my head, and without 
another word quietly submit, even unto death. 
Take my life and let me sleep with my 
fathers, and give my land to my white broth- 
ers, for there is no place for the poor 
Indian.” 
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But the redemption of the Hoopas was 
drawing nigh. Billy’s tears and prayers had 
not prevailed with men, but God had heard. 
One day in 1889, when Mrs. Dorcas J. 
Spencer, of San Francisco, an evangelist of 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
was holding services at Hydesville, she no- 
ticed in the audience a stalwart Indian with 
a little girl sitting by his side. He gave 
eager attention to all she said, and at the 
close addressed her as follows: 

“Will you go with me to see my people? 
You represent many Christian women; you 
are not a politician; you can talk; you are 
not afraid to tell what you see; you are not 
working for money. Come with me and see 
my people, and tell the Government. They 
will believe you—they will not listen to us.’” 

Granting Billy’s request—for it was he— 
involved a rough journey of many miles, on 
mule-back, through wild, unbroken country, 
but the “little woman with the knot of white 
ribbon” could not resist the pathetic plea. 
With Billy as guide she at length reached 
the valley in safety, and since both officers 
and men were providentially absent at annual 
inspection, was able to conduct her investi- 
gations untrammelled. As she went from 
home to home, listening to stories of cruel 
wrong and outrage, her heart was filled with 
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indignation, and on her return home she 
wrote letters to President Harrison and to 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs that 
brought speedy responses. Not long after, 
Dr. Daniel Dorchester was sent from Wash- 
ington to investigate the matter. His visit 
not only confirmed the truth of Mrs. Spen- 
cer’s statements, but painted the picture so 
much blacker still that Hoopa Post was at 
once abolished and the barracks converted 
into a school. After a time the lands of the 
reservation were allotted in severalty, and 
each Indian who received his portion became 
a citizen of the United States. 

Part of Billy’s prayer had been answered, 
but not all. The white man’s laws were 
governing his people, and the white man’s 
school was theirs at last, but not as yet the 
white man’s church, and Billy was not satis- 
fied. But ere long this petition, too, was 
granted. In 1895 the Woman’s Indian Asso- 
ciation sent a missionary to Hoopa Valley, 
and built a house of worship and a manse. 
In 1901 the mission, with all its property, 
was turned over to the Presbyterian Board 
of Home Missions, a most fitting act in view 
of the fact that the brave little woman who, 
under God, was the instrument of righting 
the wrongs of the Hoopas was a member 
of the Presbyterian Church. Two devoted 
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women, under the care of the Woman’s 
Board, are now breaking the bread of life to 
these once destitute and forsaken people, 
and Billy’s prayer is fully answered. 

Slowly but surely the Hoopas are respond- 
ing to the efforts put forth in their behalf. 
They are quiet, law-abiding, more than semi- 
civilized, yet they still cling to their old cus- 
toms, and their old superstitions have a strong 
hold upon them. Notwithstanding this, a 
number have already professed their faith 
in Christ, and it is hoped that in the near 
future a church may be organized among 
them. Their past history and their longings 
after better things should surely prove a 
strong incentive to the Church to put forth 
strenuous efforts on their behalf. | 
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XIII 


SEED-SOWING AMONG THE SHASTAS, 
CALIFORNIA 


Asout one hundred miles west of the 
Hoopas, in the Fall River Valley, near 
Mount Shasta, is a tribe of Indians known 
as the Shastas, among whom work has been 
recently undertaken. These Indians are 
self-supporting and have received no help 
whatever from the Government, save the 
salary of a teacher for their school. Noth- 
ing had been done for them in a spiritual 
way until the Woman’s National Indian As- 
sociation sent them a missionary and erected 
a combined schoolhouse and dwelling at Fall 
River Mills. In 1901 this work was trans- 
ferred to the Woman’s Presbyterian Board of 
Home Missions, and has since been under 
their care. 

There are as yet no Indians at Fall River 
Mills who have confessed Christ, but much 
good seed has been sown which will un- 


doubtedly yield a harvest by and by. 
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XIV 
AT WORK FOR THE DEGRADED DIGGERS 


Tue Digger Indians of California are 
said to be the lowest physical type of all 
North American tribes and the most miser- 
able in the lives they lead. 

In November, 1903, a woman missionary 
was sent by the Woman’s Board to begin 
work among these degraded people at Dun- 
lap, Fresno County, Cal. They are in great 
need of the Gospel and seem willing to re- 
ceive it. It is, therefore, confidently hoped 
that the new work may soon be crowned with 
success, even though the condition of the 
tribe is so unfavorable at the beginning. 
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XV 
BEGINNINGS AMONG THE MOJAVES, ARIZONA 


Tuer Mojave Indians occupy a reservation 
in the extreme western part of Arizona along 
the Colorado River. They are an industri- 
ous and independent tribe, supporting them- 
selves without help from the Government, 
yet they are ignorant and degraded, and so 
far down in the scale of manhood that a 
missionary returning from the Orient pro- 
nounced them more repulsive than the people 
among whom he had been laboring in the 
heart of India. 

Until recently nothing whatever had been 
done for them in a spiritual way. For some 
months a special salary, offered to the Pres- 
byterian Board of Home Missions, lay wait- 
ing for a Mojave missionary, but no one 
could be found to go. In February, 1903, 
however, the Rev. Alfred C. Edgar, pastor 
of the Presbyterian church at Richmond, 
Kansas, agreed to undertake the work, and 
was soon upon the field. 

From the Mojave head-quarters at Nee- 
dles, California, across the Colorado from 
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Arizona, Mr. Edgar has visited every camp 
along the west bank of the river, and almost 
every one on the east, for a distance of 
thirty-five miles. In this way the story of 
Jesus and His love has been proclaimed to 
a large number, most of whom have listened 
attentively. The Mojaves are a friendly 
tribe, and only a few have refused to allow 
the missionary to address them. 

The ground is being broken and much seed 
sown. ‘Tidings have come of the first fruits 
of the harvest. The missionary’s interpreter 
has entered the Christian life. A helpful 
service, that is growing in interest, is held on 
Sunday evenings in the government school 
for the students, but the imperative need is 
for a mission chapel where meetings can be 
held for all the people on Sunday mornings 
and through the week. 
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XVI 


THE NEGLECTED NAVAJOS, ARIZONA AND 
NEW MEXICO 


Tur Navajos, who have been aptly called 
the “Arabs of the Southwest,’ occupy a 
reservation lying partly in northeastern Ari- 
zona and partly in southwestern New Mexico. 
They are more than twenty thousand in num- 
ber, and are a roving people, not living in 
settled villages, but moving from place to 
place in search of water and pasture for 
their flocks of sheep and herds of cattle. 

They are among the best of the Indian 
tribes, energetic, industrious, law-abiding, 
and wholly dependent upon their own exer- 
tions for a living. They are expert weavers 
and silversmiths, deriving no small part of 
their scanty incomes from the sale of the 
famous Navajo blankets, which are unex- 
celled in texture. 

Notwithstanding their industry and thrift, 
they are far from rich, and sometimes suffer 
for lack of food and clothing. This is due 
to the fact that their reservation is a semi- 
desert, with sandy plains and barren rocks, 
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making it totally unproductive, save in a few 
places where it is possible to obtain water 
by means of irrigation. 

Practically nothing has been done to bet- 
ter the condition of these people, and their 
spiritual need is even greater than their 
physical discomforts. Very few have heard 
the Gospel message, yet those who do hear 
it seem ready and willing to listen. The 
story of the resurrection and the life beyond 
the grave seems to have a special fascination 
for them, probably because their own tradi- 
tions teach that those who die turn into 
hideous dwarfs whose chief delight is bring- 
ing evil to the living. 

As early as 1868 the Presbyterians sent a 
missionary to the Navajos, but the work was 
soon abandoned. About the year 1895 the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society of the 
Methodist Church began work among them 
at Jewett, Arizona, and a little later two in- 
dependent societies—the Woman’s National 
Indian Association and the Indian Industries 
League—entered the field at the same point. 
Buildings were erected and both medical and 
industrial work begun. 

In 1902, partly by gift and partly by pur- 
chase, the entire plant at Jewett, including 
school and industrial buildings and a well- 
constructed hospital, became the property of 
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the Presbyterian Board of Home Missions. 
The Rev. Claude R. Brodhead and wife— 
the latter a physician—were put in charge, 
and the work is being rapidly pushed, on 
medical, educational, and evangelistic lines. 

In addition to this station at Jewett, Ariz- 
ona, the Board maintains another at Ganado, 
New Mexico, where the Rev. Charles H. 
Bierkemper and his wife have been at work 
since 1901. 

At both stations there are many barriers 
to success, chiefly due to the ignorance and 
superstition of the people, the influence of 
the medicine men, and the activity of the 
Roman Catholic Church. Yet the work is 
beginning to grow and the Navajos seem 
more and more interested in it. 
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XVII 


THE PENTECOST AMONG THE PIMAS, ARIZONA 


No work undertaken by the Presbyterian 
Church, either at home or abroad, has been 
more grandly successful than the mission to 
the Pima Indians living in the deserts of 
Arizona. The hero of the work is the Rev. 
Charles H. Cook, D.D.—‘“Father’’ Cook, as 
the Church likes to call him. 

The story of the mission reads like a ro- 
mance. In 1868 General Alexander, an army 
officer stationed in Arizona, attracted by the 
wild and picturesque ways of the Pimas, be- 
came so deeply impressed with their need of 
Christian teaching that he wrote an article 
for the New York Evangelist pleading for 
a missionary to go among them. The re- 
sponse was Mr. Cook, then a young German 
minister, engaged in mission work in the city 
of Chicago, whom God has evidently been 
long preparing for the task. 

Up to this time Mr. Cook’s life had been 
a strangely checkered one. Born in Ger- 
many, and bereft of both parents when less 
than six months old, his early training was 
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undertaken by pious grandparents, who 
reared him carefully in the fear of God. At 
the age of ten he was confirmed in the Ger- 
man Lutheran Church, and began to feel the 
desire to be a missionary awakening in his 
heart. But a few years later, through the 
materialistic teachings of a college professor, 
he fell into unbelief, doubting the truth of 
the Bible and denying the divinity of Christ. 

Emigrating to America, he was employed 
for a time in a drug-store in New Orleans— 
an experience that has proved of no little 
service in his mission work—but being ill- 
treated by one of his own nationality, de- 
cided at length to go to sea. On shipboard 
he suffered many hardships and several times 
had narrow escapes from death. Becoming 
weary of the sea, he returned to America, 
and enlisted as a soldier in the Civil War. 
While waiting to go to the front he attended 
a service in the Brick Presbyterian Church 
in New York City, which ultimately resulted 
in his conversion and return to God. 

At the close of the war he found employ- 
ment in a bank in Chicago, but soon gave it 
up for city mission work, in which he became 
unusually successful. Then it was that a 
copy of the New York Evangelist with its 
plea for the Pimas fell into his hands. Lit- 
tle did he guess how completely it was to 
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change his career. His thoughts had re- 
cently been directed to the mission field by 
reading the life of Brainerd, and the desire 
of his early childhood was being revived, but 
it was the needs of China, not the Indians, 
that were deeply impressed upon him. 

But ever and anon the needs of the Pimas 
came to his mind. Each time the matter was 
taken to God in prayer, and at length, after 
more than a year, he began to perceive that 
- God was calling him to the work. But the 
way seemed effectually blocked. The de- 
nomination to which he belonged had no 
money to send missionaries to the Indians, 
and the officials whom he consulted at Wash- 
ington informed him that the tribes in Ari- 
zona were in such a state of unrest that it 
would not be safe for him to go among them. 
Then came the thought: “The same Lord 
who protected me during the war can pro- 
tect me in Arizona, and the same God who 
provided for George Miieller’s orphans is 
able to provide for me as long as I am will- 
ing to work for Him.” 

On September 1, 1870, in obedience to the 
heavenly vision, he left Chicago and started 
for Arizona, taking with him a tent and some 
cooking utensils, a supply of blankets, cloth- 
ing, and groceries, a Winchester rifle, and a 
small melodeon, a purse containing very little 
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money and no promise of support whatever 
from anyone save God. 

The story of his four months’ journey, 
with its long succession of strange provi- 
dences, seems almost miraculous. Every- 
where God was with him, caring for him, 
protecting him, raising up unexpected friends 
and providing for all his necessities. Trav- 
elling by rail on passes furnished him at 
different points, he proceeded to the railroad 
terminus in central Kansas, and thence by 
stage and ox-train to Santa Fé and Albu- 
querque. At the latter point, his funds be- 
ing about exhausted, he sold his rifle—a 
dangerous move, in view of the fact that he 
was just entering the Apache country, the 
most perilous part of the way. Yet no harm 
whatever resulted to him. 

Scrupulously careful about traveling on 
the Sabbath, he stopped over Sunday and 
held religious services wherever he happened 
to be. His long journey was in reality a 
preaching tour. 

“After leaving the railroad,’ he says, “I 
preached twenty-two times, gave many ad- 
dresses, and had many conversations with 
individuals on the subject of religion, so that 
my scanty provision and my frequent straits 
turned out ‘rather to the furtherance of the 
Gospel.’ ” 
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At one mining-camp, where he was in- 
vited to preach, the only available place was 
a saloon. When he arrived he found that 
the bottles had all disappeared behind the 
counters. At the close of the service a man 
with a very tall hat stood up and announced 
that it would not be complete without a col- 
lection. Suiting the action to the word, he 
passed the tall hat and secured about $17 
in money, which he handed over to the mis- 
sionary. 

On December 23d, almost four months 
after leaving Chicago, Mr. Cook at length 
reached Sacaton, the head-quarters of the 
Pima agency in Arizona. He found the 
Pimas a settled people, living in peculiar 
houses, some ten to twelve feet in diameter, 
and shaped very much like an old-fashioned 
beehive, with an opening at the side, which 
served the double purpose of door and chim- 
ney. For centuries they had tilled the soil 
and made the desert yield abundant crops 
by means of irrigating ditches, and it was 
their boast that they had never shed a white 
man’s blood. 

Notwithstanding their many good quali- 
ties, they were ignorant and degraded, and 
sunk in the lowest depths of heathen super- 
stition. They wore but little clothing, and 
both young men and old went about con- 
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stantly armed with bows and arrows and 
other weapons of defence to guard against 
sudden attacks of fierce and treacherous 
Apaches, who, until the treaty of 1872, con- 
tinually harassed them and plundered their 
country. 

Side by side with the Pimas lived a small 
number of Maricopas, an alien tribe dwell- 
ing in separate villages and speaking a dif- 
ferent language. Years before, having been 
driven from their homes by warlike tribes, 
they had taken refuge with the peaceful 
Pimas, and lived among them ever since. 

Mr. Cook began by teaching in the gov- 
ernment school, but soon gave this up and 
supported himself as a trader, meanwhile 
devoting his spare time to preaching the 
Gospel and teaching. At the end of eigh- 
teen months he returned to Chicago and 
married a beautiful and cultured German 
lady, as full of zeal for missions as himself. 
Until her death, in 1889, she was his devoted 
helper, sharing with him all the joys and 
sorrows of the work. 

The hardships of the early days were 
many and severe, requiring unlimited faith 
and courage. Fortunately both Mr. and Mrs. 
Cook were well endowed with both. There 
was no physician within many miles and they 
were constantly exposed to dangerous dis- 
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eases. Once an old Papago squaw, with a 
bad case of smallpox, entered the house 
without warning to ask Mrs. Cook for a 
dress. She got what she wanted, but was 
told to keep away until perfectly well. Twice 
they were driven from their work by unscru- 
pulous Indian agents, and once at least were 
in great danger from the Indians themselves. 

For ten years Mr. Cook drew no salary 
from any mission board, yet in a marvellous 
way all the wants of himself and family 
were abundantly supplied. In 1881, how- 
ever, through the influence of Dr. Sheldon 
Jackson, who visited them on one of his 
many missionary tours, he was induced to 
place his work under the care of the Presby- 
terian Church, and ever since has been an 
honored servant of the Board of Home 
Missions. 

Up to this time Mr. and Mrs. Cook had 
seen little or no fruit of all their toil. But 
it had been a period of seed-sowing and the 
missionaries had completely won the Pimas’ 
hearts. Mrs. Cook had worked patiently 
among the women, and Mr. Cook had laid 
out irrigating ditches for the men, taught 
them to build adobe houses, introduced sew- 
ing-machines into their homes and improved 
implements on their farms. By and by they 
began to love him as a father and look up 
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to him as a counsellor and friend. Still there 
were difficulties. 

“We preached to them at different villages 
on Sundays,” says Dr. Cook, “‘and at times 
during the week-day evenings. ‘The captain 
or subchief of the village would call the 
people together, and, if friendly toward us, 
from two to three hundred would assemble. 
But sometimes, when expecting us to come, 
the medicine men would induce the captain 
of the village to have a great hunt on Sun- 
day in order to kill some witch in the body 
of a rabbit; then the congregation would con- 
sist largely of women and a few old men. 
We had many opposers, but some warm 
friends.” 

But the foundations had been laid strong 
and deep, and at last, on April 3, 1889, it 
was possible to organize the First Presby- 
terian Church of Sacaton with sixteen mem- 
bers. The growth at first was slow, but by 
and by many who had opposed the work 
became its strong supporters, and the num- 
ber of converts increased with great rapidity. 

So greatly has the work been blessed that 
there are now seven native churches, five 
Pima and two Maricopa, which stand as wit- 
nesses of Dr. Cook’s untiring zeal. The 
parent church has a present enrolment of 
five hundred and twenty-five members, the 
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largest of any in Arizona, and for ten years 
has been blessed with a continuous revival, 
in which many have been won to Christ. 

Since 1881, when the work came under the 
care of the Presbyterian Board, nearly four- 
teen hundred adult Indians and one thousand 
children have been baptized, all of them, 
with the exception of about two hundred, by 
Dr. Cook himself. In his book of baptism 
are recorded the names of hundreds of young 
men and old, mothers and grandmothers, 
warriors and medicine men, together with 
their little children, to whom he has admin- 
istered the sacred rite. Under his efficient 
pastoral care these converts have developed 
wonderfully in the Christian life. One great 
secret of his success is the stress laid on the 
duty of those who have been saved to save 
others. Every member of the native church 
is expected to be actively engaged in work 
for Christ, with the result that many have 
become efficient laborers in the Master’s 
cause. Of the nine helpers who assist Dr. 
Cook in caring for his great field, six are 
native Indians and only three white men. 

At the present time a serious problem con- 
fronts this noble tribe of red men and those 
who are interested in them. For years they 
had been self-supporting, and by their untir- 
ing industry and thrift had attained a fair 
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measure of prosperity. But for the last five 
years the supply of water obtained by irriga- 
tion from the Gila River, which is necessary 
for the cultivation of their dry and arid 
lands, has been cut off by white settlers, 
mostly Mormons, who have settled in the 
valley above them and diverted the stream 
to their own use. As a result the Pimas have 
been forced into the most distressing poverty 
and starvation stares them in the face. 

For lack of water, which has been delib- 
erately stolen from them, thousands of acres 
of their farm-lands, which hitherto produced 
good crops, are now producing nothing. This 
entails a yearly loss of about $200,000, fully 
nine-tenths of their former income. Had it 
not been for some government aid and the 
selling of firewood and fence-posts at Phoenix 
and other towns within a radius of twenty 
miles, many would have starved to death. 
As it is, a few have done so. 

The remedy for the trouble lies in the 
construction of a reservoir, which would not 
only provide an ample supply of water, but 
also furnish work to many Indians who are 
sorely in need of help. The expense of such 
a reservoir can only be met by special appro- 
priation, and this is being urged on the Gov- 
ernment, not as a matter of charity, but of 
justice and the liquidation of a debt of long 
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standing. These Indians have never been a 
burden to the Government, and in the old 
days saved the nation more than the cost of 
the reservoir by protecting the overland mail 
between Yuma and Tucson for twenty years 
without any compensation whatever. 

In 1888 the work among the Pimas re- 
ceived a great impetus from the opening of 
an industrial training school at Tucson by 
the Woman’s Board for Indian boys and 
girls. The school provides both intellectual 
and industrial training, and from the begin- 
ning has been crowded to its utmost capacity. 

The plant includes a boys’ home, a girls’ 
home, a laundry, carpenter-shop, superin- 
tendent’s house, and a farm of forty acres. 
With the exception of the girls’ home all the 
buildings have been erected by the Indian 
boys under the direction of competent over- 
seers. The curriculum includes all the com- 
mon English branches, in addition to which 
the boys are taught carpentering and im- 
proved methods of farming, and the girls 
cooking, sewing, knitting, mending, launder- 
ing, and all kinds of household labor. The 
Scriptures are taught daily and strong efforts 
made to thoroughly ground the pupils in 
Christian truth and practice. The aim of 
the school has been well expressed by the 
superintendent, as follows: 
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“We take the boys and girls just as they 
come to us, indolent, uncleanly, untaught, 
and lacking stability of character, and aim 
to teach them to use their heads and hands, 
and live in the light of the Gospel. The de- 
sired fruit of all our labors is to send out a 
company of clean, thrifty, self-reliant, self- 
supporting Christian men and women—good 
home-makers and home-keepers.” 

That this aim is being realized is proved 
by the scores of Tucson pupils who have re- 
turned to their homes transformed. As a 
rule, the change is permanent. Only in a 
few rare instances have Tucson students re- 
turned to the old, unsatisfactory existence. 


PIMA INDIANS 


MATTEW xxviii, 18-20. 


18 Hahawa chivia Jesus am haway, hap keiitch, 
Wu-es koewekituek at Ahnje ma am tahmkachim 
chirt ch’oerp eta chirwurt ap. 

19 Oiiko hehem, ha choenikit ni hemetam wu-es 
hoemachkum, ch’oerppo pahrlewakuan herkam am 
oerta choeoekit oe Awok, oerp Arlituk, oerp Holy 
Ghost : 

20 Ha mascham herkam sap happochu wu-es hei- 
echu man haschu Ahnje am aakit: oerp on jeh, mant 
Ahnje ssoel om hoem a-woemoch, am hukkum mat 
herkito hohok ehte chirwurt. Amen. 
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XVIII 


PLANTING THE GOSPEL AMONG THE PAPAGOES, 
ARIZONA 


Amone the Papago Indians, who live in 
scattered villages in Arizona and are be- 
lieved to be an offshoot from the Pimas, but 
little missionary work has as yet been done. 

Unlike the Pimas, they are a wild, unset- 
tled tribe, depending largely on their flocks 
and herds for subsistence, and roving about 
from place to place to find suitable pasture. 
They number about four thousand, but only 
a few hundred live on their reservation near 
Tucson, the remainder being scattered over 
a wide extent of territory. At some seasons 
of the year, when the springs and ponds are 
dry, they move away, some of them going as 
far as Mexico, and do not return until the 
rains come and supply their lands with water. 

All this makes missionary work extremely 
dificult among them. Until the past year, 
when Mr. F. S. Herndon went to undertake 
the work, no Protestant missionary had ever 
settled permanently among them. 

They have, however, not been wholly un- 
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of the missionaries to the Pimas, who fre- 
quently visited them, and of Papago boys 
and girls who attended the Tucson school, 
much seed-sowing has been done. As a re- 
sult there are already some earnest and 
faithful Christians in the tribe. 

Mr. Herndon has built a house for him- 
self and family in a Papago village, and 
uses a tent for church services. It is hoped 
that great success may speedily attend his 
efforts. 
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XIX 
LIGHT AT LAGUNA, NEW MEXICO 


Tue Pueblo or village Indians of New 
Mexico and Arizona are among the most 
interesting of the North American tribes. 
Peaceful, industrious, law-abiding, and dwell- 
ing in large communal houses, two or three 
stories in height, they live in a state of civ- 
ilization which, though primitive, is so far 
above that of the roving tribes that it seems 
unjust to class them together. 

Their manner of life is to-day practically 
the same as centuries ago, when they were 
conquered by the Spaniards and put in sub- 
jection to them. When Coronado marched 
north to explore their country he found that 
their houses were in reality fortresses, strong 
enough to resist for a time the attacks of 
the armor-clad Spaniards and their modern 
weapons of warfare. ‘These houses were 
built of stone or adobe, on the plan of walled 
terraces, each succeeding story being consid- 
erably smaller than the one below it. There 
were very few openings—none at all on the 
first floor—and the only entrance was by 
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means of ladders to the roof, and thence 
through an opening to another ladder lead- 
ing to the room below. When a foe ap- 
proached, the ladders were drawn up, and 
the fortress became well-nigh impregnable. 
The Pueblos were peaceful themselves, but 
had been obliged to adopt this mode of liv- 
ing as a protection from warlike tribes who 
frequently came to molest them. 

The religious ceremonials of these inter- 
esting people are mysterious and elaborate. 
For centuries they have been nominally Ro- 
man Catholics, but they still retain their own 
rites and ceremonies to a great extent. The 
secrets of their worship are so carefully 
guarded that none, save old men to whom 
they are entrusted, really know all about 
them. Each clan has a shrine, called an 
estufa, a circular, underground room, fifteen 
feet in diameter, in which fire sacred to 
Montezuma is said always to be burning. 

Their most peculiar religious festival is 
the famous snake-dance of the Moquis, one 
of the Pueblo tribes, which is performed once 
a year with live rattlesnakes brought from 
the mountains. With these writhing, poison- 
ous reptiles held firmly between their teeth 
or twined around their necks, the dancers 
rush madly about, chanting weird incanta- 
tions, which are, in reality, a prayer for rain. 
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The first work undertaken by any Protes- 
tant denomination for the Pueblos was begun 
among the Lagunas in 1854 by the Rev. Mr. 
Gorman, of the Baptist Church. His work 
was cut short by the breaking out of the 
Civil War in 1861, but it was not without 
result, for in 1876, when the Presbyterian 
Board of Home Missions sent the Rev. John 
Menaul, M.D., to the field, he found two 
Christian Indians who had remained true 
to the teachings of their early missionary. 
These formed a nucleus for the mission, and 
ere long a flourishing work was in progress. 

In 1877 a school was opened under the 
care of the Board at Zuni Pueblo, and in 
1878 at Jemez. Both were continued until 
1896, when they were transferred to the 
Government. A _ similar work, started at 
Isleta Pueblo in 1884, was given up in 1894, 
partly on account of lack of interest and 
partly because the government school at 
Albuquerque supplied the educational needs 
of the people. The good influence of the 
work at each of these pueblos yet remains, 
and the results are manifest in many ways. 

In 1880 an important step was taken for 
the welfare of the Pueblos and other tribes 
in the Southwest by the opening of an indus- 
trial school at Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
From the very beginning it was filled to over- 
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flowing with Indian boys and girls from 
many tribes. Almost every Pueblo was rep- 
resented, as well as the Navajos, Arapahoes, 
Pimas, Papagos, and Utes. The school pros- 
pered greatly, and created a mighty influence 
for good until 1887, when it was destroyed 
by fire. Since the Government had opened 
a large boarding and industrial school near 
by, which had already greatly decreased the 
attendance, it was decided to rebuild it as a 
school exclusively for boys. This was done, 
and the work continued with good success 
until 1890, when it was decided to withdraw 
entirely and leave the field to the Govern- 
ment school. Five years later the boarding 
department of the Las Vegas training school 
was removed to Albuquerque, where it is now 
known as the Menaul School for Mexican 
boys. 

The only Protestant mission at present in 
operation among the Pueblos is the Presby- 
terian Mission at Laguna, begun in 1876. 
It is now in charge of the Rev. John Mordy, 
who is prosecuting it with great success. 

The situation of this pueblo is picturesque 
in the extreme. Built on a rocky mound 
rising directly up from the sandy plains, it 
is swept by dust-storms and scorched by heat, 
without so much as a tree or shrub to give 
it shelter. Supplies of food and fuel must 
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be carried up the hill, and all water used is 
brought in jars on the heads of the women 
from a little stream fully half a mile distant. 
This long-continued tramping of feet has 
worn the rocks smooth and cut paths into 
their surface several inches in depth. Few 
people work so hard and have so little to 
show for it, yet they seem to be contented 
with their lot. 

One great hindrance to work among them 
is that their mode of living suits them so 
well that they hesitate to change it, and are 
most conservative in their attitude toward 
progress. Another hindrance is a deep- 
seated prejudice against Protestants, deeply 
implanted in their minds by Roman Catholic 
priests. 

Notwithstanding these drawbacks, the 
work has been greatly blessed. Laguna 
Pueblo is now, nominally at least, a Christian 
village, with many intelligent, enterprising 
Christian families living in modern, well- 
built houses. As the Christians refrain from 
gambling, liquor, and tobacco, they are ac- 
cumulating money much faster than their 
heathen neighbors, and the wealth of the 
tribe is rapidly passing into their hands. 

The Laguna church now numbers nearly 
a hundred members, and the test of admis- 
sion is strict indeed. When a Pueblo Indian 
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confesses his faith in Christ and joins the 
native church, he is required to pledge him- 
self to keep the Sabbath and attend all 
church services and all prayer-meetings held 
in the village, unless excused by the elder in 
whose care he has been placed. He also 
promises to abstain from liquor, tobacco, 
gambling, dances, and all known sin, and in 
case he leaves the village agrees to attend 
school or secure work elsewhere, and to write 
regularly to someone in the church who will 
report his progress. 

At the present time a new church building 
is in the process of erection, for which no 
help is asked from outside friends. The 
Indians are giving their labor without com- 
pensation and paying for all materials out 
of their own private funds. 
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XX 
THE STORY OF THE SOUTHERN UTES, COLORADO 


SETTLED on a reservation in southwestern 
Colorado, which extends to the border-line of 
Utah, are the Southern Utes, a tribe of full- 
blooded blanket Indians, for whom, until 
recently, nothing whatever had been done. 
All efforts to educate their children, or better 
their condition in any way, had been so 
steadfastly resisted that a Roman Catholic 
priest of Durango, the nearest town, gave it 
as his opinion that it would be well-nigh im- 
possible to Christianize them. 

For more than half a century they have 
come into such close contact with the Latter- 
Day Saints, who live in large numbers in 
this part of Utah, that many of them declare 
themselves to be “good Mormons.” In this 
connection it is interesting to recall the fact 
that it was in the disguise of Ute Indians 
that the Latter-Day Saints perpetrated the 
awful Mountain Meadow Massacre of 1857. 

As the Mormon faith allows its Indian 
adherents to have as many wives as they 
please, and does nothing to restrict their im- 
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morality and vice, but rather encourages them 
in their evil ways, they are quite willing to 
embrace it, nominally at any rate. 

Stubborn and degraded though these Ind- 
ians have been, a better day has begun to 
dawn among them. In 1888 a commission 
of three persons was sent by President Cleve- 
land to investigate their condition. One of 
these was Dr. Childs, a prominent Presby- 
terian pastor, whose heart was so deeply 
stirred by the spiritual destitution of the 
tribe that one Sabbath morning, by means of 
an interpreter, he held a service among them 
—the first religious service they ever had. 
They manifested great interest in what they 
heard, and the next Sabbath assembled again 
for “more talk,’ but as no interpreter was 
available, nothing could be done save to show 
them pictures and attempt to explain them 
by signs. 

On his return East, Dr. Childs told the 
story of the Utes and their destitute condi- 
tion. This awakened so much interest that 
in 1891 the Rev. A. J. Rodriguez, a native 
Mexican who had been converted in a mis- 
sion school, was sent to the reservation on 
an evangelistic tour. 

So strong was their spirit of distrust that 
at first he could do little but endeavor to 
win their confidence and prove himself their 
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friend. Going from one tepee to another he 
read the Bible and talked and prayed with 
them, until at length he was able to gather 
them together for a preaching service. At 
first only a few attended, and little or no 
interest was manifested, but by and by the 
older ones began to ask “if the words of the 
Book were true,” and the younger ones to 
show some interest in learning hymns and 
singing them. For a long time no women 
could be induced to come, but at length a 
few of these, too, began to attend and show 
a little interest. 

In 1894 Mr. Rodriguez and his family 
went to live on the reservation, and a year 
later a little church, known as Emmanuel 
Presbyterian Church, was organized with ten 
members—eight Mexicans and two Indians. 
Slowly, very slowly, yet none the less surely, 
the little church has grown, until it now 
numbers about fifty members, a goodly pro- 
portion of whom are Utes. 

Soon after the organization of the church, 
in response to the urgent request of the peo- 
ple, Mr. Rodriguez’s daughter and daughter- 
in-law opened a little school, which proved 
most successful. A little later it was decided 
to erect a building to serve the double pur- 
pose of church and schoolhouse. This was 
completed in November, 1898, at a cost of 
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$350, fully five-sixths of which was given 
by the people themselves, one-sixth only com- 
ing from outside sources. , 

From the first the spirit of liberal giving 
has been manifest in the little church, not 
only for its own work, but for sending the 
Gospel to others. Soon after its organiza- 
tion the report sent East contained this item: ° 
“Contribution from Emmanuel Church for 
Foreign Missions, $2.35.” After that con- 
tributions for all the boards were regularly 
taken, the sum total for the following year 
amounting to $12.75. The month of No- 
vember, following the completion of the 
chapel in 1898, was observed as a period of 
thanksgiving, and a thank-offering of $23.85 
was taken, not for themselves, but for the 
various boards. 

One member of Emmanuel Church de- 
serves special mention. This is Julian Buck, 
a full-blooded Ute, who years ago attended 
the Indian school at Albuquerque and enjoys 
the distinction of being the only member of 
his tribe ever enrolled in its classes. While 
there he seemed totally indifferent to relig- 
ious teaching, but was one of the brightest 
boys in the school and learned English rap- 
idly. ; 

When Mr. Rodriguez first went to the 
reservation this young man, who was the 
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only Ute able to read and write, assisted him 
greatly by acting as interpreter. Not long 
after he united with the church and became 
a most earnest Christian, prompt and regular 
in attendance, and eager to win his friends 
and relations to Christ. At length a great 
desire to study for the ministry took posses-~ 
sion of him, and with this end in view he 
went to the College of Del Norte to receive 
instruction. When he returned, at the close 
of the term, the Indians were greatly inter- 
ested and listened eagerly as he preached to 
them. It was the first time they had heard 
the Gospel in their mother-tongue. At the 
present time he is still under instruction, but 
hopes soon to become a full-fledged mission- 
ary to his people. 

Since 1899 the Woman’s Board has main- 
tained regular work among the Utes at 
Ignacio. The devoted missionary teacher 
who went to this lonely station in the Colo- 
rado mountains reports the work as difficult 
and often discouraging, yet on the whole it 
is prospering, and one by one the Utes are 
being brought to Christ. 

To the southwest of Ignacio, at Cortez, is 
another station, which was opened in 1897 
by Miss Floretta Shields at her own charges, 
but was later adopted by the Woman’s Board. 
On Sabbath morning Miss Shields conducts 
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Sunday-school in her own house, and in the 
afternoon goes to the tepees to talk and pray 
and hold services of song. Here, too, the 
work is slow, yet something is being accom- 


plished and much good seed is being sown. 
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XXI 


CHRISTIANIZING THE FIVE CIVILIZED TRIBES, 
INDIAN TERRITORY 


A pay’s ride from St. Louis, Mo., carries 
one directly into the heart of the Indian 
country which, for nearly three-quarters of 
a century, has been the home of the Five 
Civilized Tribes—the Choctaws, Cherokees, 
Chickasaws, Seminoles, and Creeks. 

The great tract of land comprising Indian 
and Oklahoma territories was set apart for 
the use of these tribes in 1834. The story 
of their removal thither, with the causes that 
led to it, is one of the saddest and most dis- 
graceful in history—a foul blot on the fair 
name and honor of our Christian land. One 
by one they came, broken-hearted and crushed 
in spirit, until their removal was practically 
complete. A small remnant, however, of the 
Cherokees in Tennessee and the Seminoles 
in Florida refused to go, and still occupy 
their old homes in the East. 

In addition to the Five Civilized Tribes, 
the Government afterward sent to the Ter- 
ritory other bands of Indians, some of them 
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mere remnants of small tribes, so that at 
different periods no less than twenty-six 
nations have been represented there. 

The principal part of Indian Territory, 
as it now stands, was, however, assigned to 
the Five Civilized Tribes. The Choctaws 
were given an extensive tract in the south- 
eastern corner. Adjoining them on the west 
were the Chickasaws. In the northeastern 
corner, contiguous to the Choctaws on the 
south, were the Cherokees, who also owned 
a narrow strip along the entire southern line 
of Kansas, over which they could pass with- 
out trespassing on the other tribes. To the 
west of the Cherokees were located the 
Seminoles and Creeks. 

The lands of the Five Civilized Tribes 
comprise about forty thousand square miles 
—nearly as much as all New England, with 
the exception of the State of Maine. Being 
a very fertile country, abundantly supplied 
with timber and rich in mineral wealth, many 
of the Indians have become very prosperous, 
and some of them really very rich. 

Owing to peculiar conditions existing in 
the Territory three races are intermingled 
there—the white, the black, and the red, the 
whites being now largely in the majority. 

Though originally set apart exclusively 
for the Indians, large parts of the reserva- 
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tion were later ceded back to the Government 
and opened to white settlers, who flocked 
there in great numbers. One class of these 
whites occupy Indian lands and are known 
as renters. Under the tribal governments 
any Indian is permitted to occupy as much 
land as he can improve. Taking advantage 
of this many Indians took large claims and 
let them out to white tenants, who improve 
them and pay the Indian a rental which 
enables him to live at ease ‘in idleness. 

The majority of the negroes in the Terri- 
tory are the descendants of slaves owned by 
the Indians at the time of their removal from 
their old homes in the South. At the close 
of the Civil War, in 1866, by treaties made 
with the Indians, these slaves were given 
their freedom, and the rights of Indian citi- 
zenship in the Five Civilized Tribes con- 
ferred upon them. There is also a small 
class of negro renters who occupy the land 
of these negro citizens, just as the white 
renter does those of his Indian landlord. 

Owing to the lack of school facilities the 
character of the white settlers is by no means 
high. For many years the Five Civilized 
Tribes have conducted their own schools and 
provided liberally for the education of their 
children by the annual expenditure of large 
sums of money. But for the white settlers 
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there are no school facilities whatever. The 
result is that the better class move away, 
leaving their places to be filled by those who 
are ignorant and unambitious. This has a 
bad effect on the Indian, who gets most of 
his ideas of white civilization from this un- 
desirable class. 

Owing to recent legislation the relation of 
the Five Civilized Tribes to the Government 
is in a state of transition which is compli- 
cated and confusing. These tribes have long 
managed their own affairs, but by the Curtis 
Act, approved by the President in June, 
1898, the tribal governments are to be abol- 
ished and all tribal lands, except the mining 
districts, to be allotted in severalty. These 
and other important changes that are now 
taking place will culminate on March 4, 
1906, when the tribal governments are to be 
brought to a formal close and the Indians 
be granted the full privileges of American 
citizenship. 

Many of the Indians are opposed to the 
new order of things, but each of the Five. 
Civilized Tribes has signed treaties with 
the Government, agreeing to the proposed 
changes, which it is hoped may prove of 
great benefit to them. 

Missions among the Five Civilized Tribes 
began at an early date. Soon after their 
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removal to Indian Territory missionaries fol- 
lowed them thither—in some cases those 
who had worked among them in their old 
homes—and faithfully preached to them the 
Gospel of love. 

Notwithstanding their sufferings at the 
hands of the whites and the injustice done 
them by the Government, the Indians re- 
ceived the missionaries gladly, and after a 
time began to manifest a spirit of willingness 
to listen to the Gospel and adopt the ways 
of civilized life. There was, of course, much 
prejudice to be overcome and much opposi- 
tion to be conquered, yet on the whole the 
work was successful and the advance made 
remarkable. This was especially true of the 
Cherokees, though in a less degree of the 
others also. 

“It is an interesting fact,” says the Hon. 
W. A. Jones, Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs, ‘that long before the adjoining States 
were States the Cherokees had adopted a 
constitution making officials elective, abolish- 
ing polygamy, and recognizing the Christian 
religion, and had passed strict temperance 
laws. They were the first Indian tribe to 
establish a free public-school system. Mis- 
sionaries were welcomed, a native alphabet 
was adopted, and a printing-press and news- 
paper were established by the nation.” 
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Distinctively Presbyterian work began 
among the Creeks in 1842, the Choctaws in 
1845, the Seminoles in 1848, and the Chicka- 
saws in 1849. ‘The history of these missions, 
which is long and intricate and somewhat 
lacking in romantic incident, has been well 
summed up by Dr. McAfee, as follows: 

“As time went on, one station after an- 
other was successfully opened; one victory 
after another over prejudice and opposition 
was gained; one missionary after another 
sealed his devotion to the people with his 
life, until the whole land was open to the 
Gospel. Many converts were made, a num- 
ber of churches were organized, numerous 
schools were thronged with children and 
youth, and rapid progress toward Christian- 
ization and civilization was realized. ‘Then, 
suddenly, the whole land was rent and torn 
by the horrors of the Civil War. Mission 
stations were abandoned; the people divided 
between North and South; churches, school- 
houses, and missionaries’ homes were burned 
and the missionaries obliged to flee; and 
practically the whole work came to naught. 

“After the close of the war, when passions 
had cooled, the Indians began to clamor for 
missionaries again. ‘The work was resumed, 
although under the most unfavorable con- 
ditions. Indian Territory had become a 
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refuge for all sorts of criminals, and the 
youth were subjected to all manner of evil 
influences. Yet faithful missionary preach-. 
ers and teachers went forward with the work 
until God crowned their efforts with marvel- 
lous success.” 

At the present time the Presbyterian 
Board of Home Missions carries on work 
among five tribes in Indian Territory. At 
the close of the Civil War the Chickasaw 
mission passed into the hands of the South- 
ern Presbyterian Church, but as early as 
possible the Northern Church reopened its 
missions among the Choctaws, Seminoles, and 
Creeks. In addition to these, work was be- 
gun in 1886 among the Cherokees at Dwight, 
an old station of the American Board, and 
in 1887 among the Kiowas, a tribe to the 
west of the Chickasaws, who were in great 
spiritual destitution. In establishing the lat- 
ter work great assistance was given by 
Joshua Given, a native Kiowan educated at 
Carlisle. : 

The results of Presbyterian missions in 
Indian Territory have been great and last- 
ing. Scores of missionaries and native help- 
ers have been so busily at work through the 
long years that converts have been won, 
churches organized, chapels built, schools 
conducted, and the people trained in the ways 
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of civilized life. The fruit of the work is 
attested by more than twelve hundred native 
members of purely Indian churches, and 
many more who are enrolled in churches 
partly Indian and partly white. 

Incidentally a great work has been done 
also for the whites. This is shown by the 
fact that most of the churches in Indian 
Territory that are almost, if not wholly, com- 
posed of white members were originally or- 
ganized for Indian congregations. 

In achieving these results Christian schools 
have had an important part. Many of those 
established by the Presbyterian Board have 
long since passed out of its hands. Some of 
them are now carried on by the Indians them- 
selves, others by private parties, and others 
by the Government. Few, if any, have been 
. closed, and all have fulfilled their mission. 
In almost every instance the establishment 
of a Christian school not only provided for 
the education of the children, but paved the 
way for the organization of a church as well. 

At the present time seven schools are con- 
ducted in the Territory by the Woman’s 
Board. All are in a flourishing condition, 
and a great work is being done. Four of 
these schools are among the Cherokees: 
Dwight, originally established by the Amer- 
ican Board in 1820, and named in honor of 
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Timothy Dwight, president of Yale; Park 
Hill, established by the same board in 1830; 
Elm Spring, located in the heart of a full- 
blooded Cherokee community; and Tahle- 
quah, at the capital of the nation. It was 
at Dwight, in years gone by, that the most 
famous Cherokee chiefs received their train- 
ing. 

In the Kiowa country there is one school 
—the Mary Gregory Memorial, at Anadarko. 
In this school, which is only two miles from 
the Oklahoma line, there are representatives 
of many tribes. Many Kiowa, Comanche, 
Chickasaw, Arapahoe, and white children are 
enrolled and study happily side by side. 

On the Creek Reservation there are two 
schools—the Nuyaka Training School for 
Creek children, about fifteen miles from 
Okmulgee, and Henry Kendall College at 
Muskogee, about fifty miles from Nuyaka. 

This college, which was named in honor 
of the Rev. Henry Kendall, D.D., the grand 
old hero of Presbyterian Home Missions, is 
the crowning glory of the Presbyterian school 
system in the Territory. It began its career 
in 1882 as a little day-school for Indian girls 
in the home of the Rev. T. A. Sanson, mis- 
sionary at Muskogee. From the beginning 
the blessing of God seemed to rest upon it. 
So rapidly did it grow in favor with the 
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people that ere long the little parsonage be- 
came too small. At length a new and com- 
modious building was erected, and it was 
turned into a boarding-school, and an indus- 
trial department added. At the end of ten 
years, having again outgrown its quarters, 
another building was erected and added to 
the plant. 

Up to this time the school had continued 
as it began, exclusively for girls. But now, 
in response to the wishes of the parents, 
boys were admitted also, but merely as day 
pupils. Two years later, again in response 
to popular demand, another great step was 
taken in advance. In the autumn of 1894 a 
college department was added, open to all 
tribes, and both sexes were admitted to its 
doors on equal footing. 

At once the new college became a great 
success. It is now full to overflowing, almost 
every town in Indian Territory being repre- 
sented among its students. White pupils are 
admitted on the same terms as Indians, and 
the coeducation of the races is producing 
good results. The work accomplished is of 
a high order, and the spiritual standard so 
high that almost every student, no matter 
what his previous condition, leaves the school 
a Christian in faith and practice. 
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XXII 


THE TAMING OF THE SIOUX, NORTH DAKOTA, 
SOUTH DAKOTA, MONTANA 


In the early part of the last century the 
great Dakota or Sioux nation, numbering 
about sixty thousand and comprising many 
tribes or bands, occupied a vast territory 
embracing parts of Minnesota, Wyoming, 
Nebraska, and Montana, and the whole of 
North and South Dakota. They were the 
most powerful and warlike of all the north- 
west tribes. 

The name Dakota, by which they call 
themselves, literally means “confederated” 
or “allied,” while the commoner term Sioux, 
by which they are popularly known, is, ac- 
cording to Grinnell, ‘“‘a French corruption of 
an Algonquin word, nadowe’si-ug, meaning 
originally ‘snakes,’ and so enemies.” 

Physically and intellectually the Dakotas 
stood very high, yet they were ignorant and 
superstitious, and sunk in the lowest heathen- 
ism. They were a roving people, living in 
tepees and constantly on the move. All their 
customs tended to strengthen their love of 
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war. The great national recreation was the 
war-dance, and the favorite stories told 
around the camp-fire were those of plunder 
and bloodshed. No young brave dared seek 
a wife until he had taken a scalp, and no 
badge of honor was so dearly prized as the 
eagle feather in the scalp-lock, proclaiming 
that one enemy, at least, had been slain. 
They had no desire for civilization, and their 
clothing was usually dirty and much worn. 
Owing to their lack of industry and roving 
habits they were very poor, and frequently 
suffered for lack of food. 

To these savage and degraded tribes there 
came, in 1834, two brothers, the Rev. Samuel 
W. and Gideon A. Pond, from Washington, 
Connecticut, their avowed purpose being “‘to 
better the condition of the Dakotas.” Com- 
ing at their own charges, with no mission 
board to back them, they built a little cabin 
on the shore of Lake Harriet, now within the 
limits of the city of Minneapolis, and entered 
zealously on their labor of love. 

The same year, knowing nothing of the 
beginning already made, the Rev. Thomas 
S. Williamson, M.D., a godly physician 
who had been led to devote himself to the 
cause of missions through sore bereavement, 
was commissioned by the American Board 


to preach the Gospel to the Dakotas. A 
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year later, acompanied by his wife, the Rev. 
and Mrs. J. D. Stevens, and two unmarried 
ladies, he arrived at Fort Snelling, where he 
had the privilege of organizing the first 
church in Minnesota. This church, of which 
the First Presbyterian Church of Minneap- 
olis is the successor, was composed not of 
Indians, but of whites connected with the 
military service of the post. 

At Fort Snelling the little band of mis- 
sionaries separated, Mr. Stevens remaining 
with the Pond brothers to assist in the work 
at Lake Harriet, and Dr. Williamson push- 
ing on two hundred miles into the wilderness 
to Lac qui Parle. Here, in the summer of 
1835, a little home was built and work begun. 

At first the Indians regarded the mission- 
aries with suspicion and vigorously opposed 
their work. They thought they had come to 
rob them of their land and furs, as other 
whites had done, and insisted that their pres- 
ence “dried up the lakes on the prairie, made 
the muskrats scarce, troubled their sacred 
men, and prevented their young men from 
being successful on the war-path.” 

Notwithstanding their opposition the mis- 
sionaries worked patiently and _ lovingly 
among them, endeavoring to win their con- 
fidence and learn their language. In this 
they were greatly assisted by a half-breed 
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trader—J. B. Renville by name—whom Dr. 
Williamson found at Lac qui Parle. This 
man, who had in his possession a large 
French Bible, which had been the means of 
his conversion years before, cordially wel- 
comed the missionaries and proved an able 
and efficient helper, acting as interpreter and 
doing all in his power to break down the 
prejudice and opposition of the Indians to 
the white man’s faith. 

Notwithstanding the many difficulties en- 
countered, the blessing of God rested on the 
work, and in 1836, less than a year after the 
arrival of the missionaries, a little church 
was organized, with seven Dakota and five 
white members. Mr. Renville was made a 
ruling elder, and four years later a little 
chapel of sun-dried brick was built, in the 
belfry of which hung the first church-bell in 
Minnesota. 

The early organization of the church was 
largely due to the influence of a little school 
which was opened in the autumn of 1835 
in a conical Dakota tent some twenty feet 
in diameter. At first the Indians refused to 
attend, insisting that their language could 
not be represented by marks as the white 
man’s could. But a few came, and at the 
end of three months were able to write a 
little on birch-bark. Those who learned to 
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read and write became interested also in the 
Gospel. Five of the seven Indian charter 
members of the church at Lac qui Parle 
were pupils from this school, and of the next 
twenty who joined three attended the school 
and fourteen had relatives there. 

The early success of the mission was also 
due, in large measure, to Dr. Williamson’s 
skill as a physician. Much of his time was 
devoted to ministering to the sick and pre- 
scribing for their ailments. This gave him 
access to their homes and opened the door 
to the Gospel. ‘“‘This is more truly mission- 
ary work than at first might be thought,” he 
wrote to the American Board, “for we can- 
not persuade people to listen to the Gospel 
until we convince them that we have more 
power over disease without the idolatrous 
incantations of the devil than they have with 
them.” 

In 1837 the work received a great impetus 
through the arrival at Lac qui Parle of the 
Rev. Stephen R. Riggs and his wife, two 
heroic missionaries who, through a long pe- 
riod of years, did a great work among the 
Dakota tribes. 

Among the early duties that fell to the 
lot of the missionaries was the translation 
of the Scriptures. This was a heavy task, 
for the language of the Dakotas was un- 
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usually difficult, and had never been reduced 
to written form. But the missionaries were 
scholarly men and brought their splendid 
talents to bear upon the work. The first 
beginning was made by the Rev. Samuel W. 
Pond, who prepared a primer and translated 
portions of the Word. Dr. Riggs followed 
with the great contribution of a grammar 
and a dictionary, and together with Dr. 
Williamson gave the Dakotas the whole 
Bible in their mother-tongue. 

In 1851, fifteen years after the beginning 
of the mission, a new treaty was made be- 
tween the Government and the Dakotas 
which completely changed their lives. For 
some time, owing to the westward tide of 
emigration, the white settlers had been cast- 
ing longing eyes toward the Land of the 
Dakotas, and in 1849 began to agitate the 
question of their removal farther west. In 
1838 the Dakotas had ceded their territory 
east of the Mississippi to the Government, 
but this did not satisfy the whites, and at 
length, by the treaty of 1851, the Indians 
were forced to give up the fertile valleys of 
the Minnesota also. This took from them 
their favorite hunting-grounds, their cran- 
berry marshes, their deer parks, and the 
graves of their ancestors. With hearts heavy 
with sadness they packed their tepees and 
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household goods, some in canoes, some on 
dogs and ponies, and some on the backs of 
their women, and began the sad journey to 
the new reservation. 

Thither the missionaries followed them. 
Rallying their scattered forces, Dr. William- 
son and Mr. Riggs opened a new station not 
far from the agency at Yellow Medicine, 
and once more took up their work. Ten 
years of small results and great discourage- 
ment followed—years, however, that by and 
by were to bear abundant fruit. All un- 
known to the missionaries, it was a time of 
preparation for one of the greatest awaken- 
ings that ever occurred in Indian missions. 

Strange to say, this great awakening was 
brought about by a terrible catastrophe. 
The condition of the Dakotas, deprived of 
their lands and confined on a reservation, 
was pitiful in the extreme. Fair promises 
had been made them, only to be broken. 
Their annuities were in arrears, and every 
branch of industry they attempted was ren- 
dered useless by the lack of funds. A deep 
sense of wrong rankled in their breasts, 
and the broken promises of the past made 
them distrustful of the future. 

At length they tried to right their wrongs 
by force. Early in August, 1862, several 
bands of northern Sioux who had come to 
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Yellow Medicine to get their annuities were 
kept waiting for several months. During 
this time they suffered greatly for want of 
food, and at length, becoming desperate, 
broke into the government storehouse and 
attempted to take supplies by force. They 
were quickly repulsed, but a few days later 
the trouble broke out afresh, and there be- 
gan one of the most awful massacres in 
Indian history. 

Suddenly, and without warning, on the 
morning of August 18th, a veritable cyclone 
of fire and blood swept over the peaceful 
homes of Minnesota, leaving death and de- 
struction in its path. For three days the 
exasperated Indians went from settlement to 
settlement, killing, plundering, or capturing 
all with whom they came in contact. The 
whites fled in terror to the forts, yet nearly 
a thousand were murdered and millions of 
dollars’ worth of property were destroyed. 
The outbreak, violent though it was, was 
quickly quelled, and nearly two thousand 
Indians taken prisoner. Of these, four hun- 
dred were confined in the prison at Mankato 
and sentenced to be hung. All but thirty- 
eight of them, however, were eventually re- 
prieved by Lincoln. 

The one bright spot in this dark picture 
was the conduct of the Christian Indians, 
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who throughout the massacre remained loyal 
to the whites. Through their assistance all 
the missionaries and many settlers escaped 
unhurt, and not a few white women and 
children, captured by the hostile tribes, were 
returned in safety to their homes. A tardy, 
yet none the less hearty, recognition of the 
services they rendered in those awful days 
has recently been made by the people of 
Minnesota, who at first were so incensed 
that they failed to discriminate between the 
good Indians and the bad. On the old site 
of Fort Ridgely, in Nicollet County, Minne- 
sota, there was erected, not long ago, a “good 
Indian monument,” some fifty-eight feet 
high, “to commemorate,’ so the inscription 
reads, “the faithfulness of those Indians 
who remained true to their white friends 
during the terrible massacre of 1862.” It 
is worthy of note that all the names, save 
one, inscribed on this memorial are those of 
Indian members of the Presbyterian Church. 

Meanwhile, in the prison at Mankato, the 
seeds of truth which had been sown during 
a quarter century of work were beginning 
to spring up and bear abundant fruit. Not- 
withstanding the fierce opposition of the 
whites, and his own fears that the Indians 
might repel him, Dr. Williamson went to 
the prison to minister to their spiritual needs. 
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To his great joy he found them quiet and 
docile and ready to listen to the truth. At 
great personal risk—the whites were so ex- 
ceedingly bitter—he continued his visits, 
carrying with him large numbers of Bibles 
and other books. The Indians were so eager 
to learn that ere long the prison became a 
school, and a great work of grace was in 
progress among them. 

Through the combined ministrations of 
Dr. Williamson and Mr. Riggs, who had 
jater joined him in the work, thirty of the 
condemned Indians were converted, and 
nearly all of those whose sentence had been 
commuted were finally brought to Christ. 
In February, 1863, the Prison Church was 
organized at Mankato, no less than two hun- 
dred Indians being added to it in a single 
day. Not long after this the prisoners were 
removed to Davenport, Iowa, remaining 
there three years. Here the good work con- 
tinued. Many names were added to the roll 
and the Prisoners’ Church became fully 
established. 

Meanwhile at Fort Snelling, where the 
wives and little ones of the prisoners at 
Mankato were confined, a similar work of 
grace began. Soon after Dr. Williamson 
entered upon his labor of love at Mankato, 
his son, the Rev. John P. Williamson, who 
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had recently joined the mission, took up his 
quarters at Fort Snelling, and all winter long 
ministered to the needs, both temporal and 
spiritual, of the poor creatures incarcerated 
there. 

Fed on the meanest food and kept in un- 
certainty of their own fate and the fate of 
the men, the condition of the women at Fort 
Snelling was pitiful indeed. Notwithstand- 
ing this, a deep spiritual interest began to 
pervade the camp, and when the news came 
of the great awakening at Mankato the feel- 
ing became intense. More than a hundred 
confessed their faith in Christ and were bap- 
tized. In the spring the women and children 
were removed to Crow Creek Agency in 
South Dakota. Thither Mr. Williamson 
followed them, and in July, 1863, organized 
the Fort Thompson Church with one hun- 
dred and sixty-eight members. Three years 
later, when the Mankato prisoners were re- 
moved from Davenport to Niobrara, whither 
the women and children were finally trans- 
ported, the two churches, Prisoners’ and 
Fort Thompson, united to form the Pilgrim 
Church. 

Up to this time the Dakota mission had 
been conducted under the auspices of the 
American Board. But in 1871, when this 
organization withdrew from its Indian work, 
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the mission was divided, Dr. Williamson and 
his son, with nine native churches, coming 
under the care of the Presbyterian Church, 
and Dr. Riggs and his son remaining with 
the Congregational Church. 

Since its transfer to the Presbyterian 
Board the history of the mission has been 
one of constant progress. Work is con- 
ducted at six of the twelve Sioux agencies— 
Sisseton, Yankton, Lower Brulé, and Crow 
Creek in South Dakota, Devil’s Lake in 
North Dakota, and Poplar, Montana—and 
Dakota Presbytery is composed entirely of 
native Indian churches. These are twenty- 
seven in number, with about fifteen hundred 
native members and nearly a score of native 
pastors. At the head of the mission is the 
Rev. John P. Williamson, D.D., equally 
skilful as minister and mechanic, and lov- 
ingly called “Bishop of Dakota Presbytery.” 

The crowning glory of the Dakota mis- 
sion is its native missionary society, organ- 
ized in 1876 at the request of the Indians, 
who wished to “hunt their heathen brothers” 
directly. From the first it has been a great 
success, its annual meetings being events of 
great importance. Its income averages about 
$2,000 a year, more than a dollar a member, 
and is used in sending missionaries to other 
tribes. 
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The Dakota churches enjoy the unique 
distinction of giving to missions more than 
they spend on themselves—in some cases 
twice as much being contributed for outside 
benevolences as for congregational expenses. 
One secret of their success in raising funds 
lies in the fact that each gives as he is able. 
There are no wealthy members of the Da- 
kota churches, but each gives something, 
according as God has prospered him. 

One of the most potent factors in the 
work among the Sioux is the Good Will In- 
dustrial School, which for more than thirty 
years has been sending out light and truth 
into Dakota hearts and homes. It was orig- 
inally founded in 1870 by Dr. Riggs, who 
in June of that year journeyed far into the 
wilderness to build a new home and start a 
school. 

“T have named this camp ‘Good Will, ” 
he wrote back to his children, “from the 
words of the angel who first told of the 
birth of Jesus, ‘Peace on earth, Goop wILL 
to men.’ ” 

In November of the same year Dr. Riggs’s 
daughter, Martha, came with her husband, 
Mr. W. K. Morris, to take charge of the 
little school. Year by year it grew and 
prospered, first as a day-school, then as a 
boarding-school and now as an _ industrial 
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training school and missionary institute. It 
is doing a great work, not only in training 
hundreds of Dakota boys and girls in every 
form of practical industry, but also in pre- 
paring native missionaries to go out among 
their people. Eight churches surround the 
school, which has become a centre of influ- 
ence in all the country around. 

Another industrial boarding-school that is 
doing good work is at Wolf Point, Mont., 
among the Assiniboine Sioux, where work 
was begun in 1885. The school was the re- 
sult of a plea made by the Indians them- 
selves, who agreed to furnish food, clothing, 
and fuel for the pupils if the Woman’s 
Board of Home Missions would erect the 
building and provide the teachers. This 
compact has been kept by both parties, and 
the work is proving a success. 


SIOUX OR DAKOTA HYMN, 


NEARER, MY GOD, TO THEE 


1. Mita Wakantanka, 
Micahda un : 
Taku tehika sta, 
Imacu ye. 
‘Nikiyedan waun, 
Mita Wakantanka, 
Micahda un. 
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2. Makoskan, otpaza 
Ehna waun : 
Inyan iwapahin 
Owanka nin. 
Wowihaumde wan en 
Mita Wakantanka, 
Micahda un. 


3. Mahpi ocanku kin 
Makipazo: 
Wakan taohnihde 
Nammicawin, 
Waonsida yaun, 
Mita Wakantanka 
Micahda un. 
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XXITI 


EARNEST EFFORT FOR THE IOWAS AND SACS, 
WHITE CLOUD, KANSAS 


Tue Jowas and Sacs, two tribes who speak 
the same language and have intermarried so 
freely that they are practically one, occupy 
a reservation lying partly in northeastern 
Kansas and partly in southeastern Nebraska. 

In 1837, while these tribes still lived in 
their old homes in western Missouri, the 
newly organized Presbyterian Board of For- 
eign Missions sent two young missionaries, 
Mr. S. M. Irwin and the Rev. William Ham- 
ilton, to work among them. Shortly after 
their arrival the Government removed these 
Indians, much against their will, to a reser- 
vation around the mouth of the Great Ne- 
maha in Kansas, and the missionaries fol- 
lowed them thither. 

Both tribes were under the influence of 
evil-minded white men and so addicted to 
the use of liquor that it was difficult to make 
a beginning among them. In the early days 
the young missionaries suffered many trials 
and their lives were frequently in danger. 
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But they labored patiently and fearlessly, 
and by and by a better spirit prevailed and 
the Indians began to take an interest in the 
Gospel. 

In 1843 two important events occurred in 
the mission—a printing-press arrived from 
New York and a little native church was or- 
ganized. Two years later a boarding-school 
was opened near Highland, Kansas, and 
substantial buildings were erected, the Ind- 
ians contributing liberally of their annuities. 
The years that followed were years of pros- 
perity and success, both in the mission and in 
the school. 

In 1854 a new treaty was made with the 
Government by which the Iowas and Sacs 
relinquished the lands they occupied and re- 
moved to their present reservation. This 
took them a considerable distance from the 
mission and made it difficult to secure attend- 
ance at the school. In 1860 the Indians 
finally withdrew their annuities and the 
school was closed. Three years later Mr. 
and Mrs. Irwin were obliged to leave on 
account of ill health, and the mission came 
to an end. 

For many years nothing further was done 
for these tribes. When Mr. Irwin returned 
to Highland, however, he went to their reser- 
vation to preach to them at least once a 
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month, continuing the practice until his 
death in 1887, which resulted from a cold 
contracted on one of these trips. 

For fifty years this devoted servant of 
God had given his life to this work, but after 
his death no one was found to continue it. 
In 1899, however, Highland Presbytery took 
it up and agreed to assume the support of a 
missionary, with the result that a mission has 
been inaugurated at White Cloud, Kansas. 
Since 1901 it has been in charge of Mrs. 
Anna M. Ferguson, who conducts two Sab- 
bath-schools each Lord’s Day, one for the 
Sacs in the western part of the reservation, 
the other for the Iowas in the eastern part. 
Mrs. Ferguson has acquired great influence 
over the Indians, and it is thought that a 
church will soon be organized. 
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XXIV 
AMONG THE OMAHAS, NEBRASKA 


Stnce 1855 the Omaha Indians, among 
whom the Presbyterian Church has worked 
for more than half a century, have occupied 
a reservation in northeastern Nebraska, about 
seventy-five miles above Omaha. Previous 
to this they lived on a reservation in the 
same State, but farther to the south. 

In 1846, while still on the old reservation, 
work was begun among them in connection 
with the Otoes, a neighboring tribe speaking 
the same language. A station was opened at 
Bellevue, now in Sarpy County, Nebraska, 
and the next year, through the liberality of 
friends of the Indians in New York, a board- 
ing-school was established for the members 
of both tribes. 

The condition of the Omahas at this time 
was pitiable in the extreme. Driven from 
their old homes above Council Bluffs, and 
confined on a reservation by the Government, 
they were discouraged and disheartened, and 
so poor that both men and women dressed 
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in skins, and even in winter the children 
were poorly clad. 

In 1855 a new treaty was made with both 
the Omahas and Otoes by which they ceded 
large portions of their territory to the Gov- 
ernment. The Otoes were given a reserva- 
tion on the Platte River, where work was 
continued among them until 1858, when, 
owing to their fickleness and lack of interest, 
the missionary left the field and the mission 
was closed. 

The Omahas selected as their future home 
the lands they now occupy, and within a 
year had removed thither. They were fol- 
lowed at once by the Rev. William Hamil- 
ton, who since 1837 had been at work among 
the Iowas and Sacs. A station was opened 
at Blackbird Hills and a_boarding-school 
erected near the headquarters of the agency 
on the Missouri River. 

The Blackbird Hills Church was organ- 
ized soon after, and all went fairly well 
until 1868-69, when the lands of the Omahas 
were allotted in severalty. In consequence 
of this the funds which they had appropri- 
ated from their annuities for the education 
of their children were withdrawn, and the 
school was obliged to close its doors, thereby 
sorely crippling the mission. 

A time of refreshing was, however, granted 
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to the little church. In 1867 Father Hamil- 
ton, who had left ten years before on account 
of ill health, returned to his post, and soon 
had the joy of adding nineteen Indians to 
the communicants’ roll. 

From this time on the career of the mis- 
sion was checkered. In 1870, at the request 
of the Omaha chiefs, the boarding-school 
was reopened, the Government agreeing to 
defray a considerable part of the expense. 
In 1883, the Government having opened a 
boarding-school for boys three miles away, 
the mission school was devoted exclusively 
to girls. 

In 1890, when Mr. and Mrs. W. K. Mor- 
ris, so long connected with the Good Will 
Mission to the Sioux, were put in charge, 
the Omahas began to take new interest, and 
many parents, especially those who were 
Christians, urged the Woman’s Board of 
Home Missions to enlarge the school and 
increase the teaching force. This the Board 
agreed to do, and since the old buildings 
were past remodelling, and the site difficult 
of access to many of the tribe, a new location 
was sought near the centre of the reservation. 

The project met with great favor among 
the friends of the Indians throughout the 
Church, and the funds necessary for the 
erection of the buildings—about $7,000— 
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were speedily forthcoming. But, alas! ow- 
ing to the impossibility of securing from the 
Government a good title to the land, the 
project had to be given up, temporarily it 
was hoped, permanently it has proved. 

The work of the mission, however, goes 
on with good success. The two churches, 
Blackbird Hills and Bethlehem, have had a 
slow but steady growth, and now number 
seventy-three members. 
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XXV 
WINNING THE WINNEBAGOS, NEBRASKA 


Tue story of the Winnebagos is one of 
the saddest in the history of our dealings 
with the Indian tribes. In the early days 
they occupied the territory between the Rock 
and Wisconsin rivers, along the shores of 
the lake which bears their name, and were 
an industrious, frugal people, tilling the soil 
and enjoying great prosperity. Though be- 
longing originally to the Dakota stock, they 
were a peace-loving people, having little 
sympathy with the more warlike tribes of 
the great Sioux nation. 

All was well with them until 1828, when 
the people of northern Illinois began to covet 
their lands and trespass on their territory. 
A commission was sent by the Government 
to treat with them for the surrender of a 
portion of their lands, but they objected so 
strongly that for a time the matter was de- 
ferred. In 1832, however, they were com- 
pelled to make a cession of their territory 
to the whites and occupy a reservation as- 
signed them by the Government. 
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This, alas! was but the beginning of their 
sorrows. During the next twenty-three 
years they were moved four times, and forced 
to begin life anew on untried ground. As 
a result of such treatment they became rest- 
less and discontented. Yet in 1855, when 
they were finally sent to a reservation in 
Minnesota, which was promised to them as a 
permanent home, they took on new courage 
and settled down in peace and contentment. 

The white population of Minnesota, how- 
ever, did not take kindly to the advent of 
these red men among them.  Indignation 
meetings were held, letters were written to 
the President, and strong influences brought 
to bear to eject these long-suffering people 
from their reservation. 

These measures proved without avail, and 
the Winnebagos began to build their homes 
and cultivate their lands. Year by year 
witnessed great improvement in their condi- 
tion, and a time of peace and _ prosperity 
seemed at last to have dawned upon them. 
The Cumberland Presbyterians sent them a 
missionary, schools were opened among them, 
and they bade fair to become a civilized and 
Christianized tribe. In 1859, at their own 
request, their lands were allotted in severalty 
and their farms settled on them as indi- 
viduals. 
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Once more, however, their homes were to 
be wrested from them. Industrious and law- 
abiding though they were, their white neigh- 
bors had never become entirely reconciled to 
their presence, and after the terrible Sioux 
massacre of 1862 forced them to leave the 
reservation. The Winnebagos had no part 
in the awful slaughter, but the people of 
Minnesota were so incensed that they de- 
manded the removal of all Indians from 
their borders, the innocent no less than the 
guilty. 

In February, 1863, in response to the de- 
mands of the State, Congress authorized the 
removal of the Winnebagos to a reservation 
on the west bank of the Missouri in Dakota 
Territory. Two months later, with breaking 
hearts, they left the homes on which they 
had expended so much labor and began the 
sad journey to the new reservation. It 
proved, alas! to be a barren wilderness, with 
soil so dry and hard that it could not be 
cultivated nor made to yield a harvest. 

Thoroughly discouraged and almost starv- 
ing, one by one they escaped from the reser- 
vation and made their way to the Omaha 
Agency in Nebraska. Here they were al- 
lowed to remain, the Government, by special 
arrangement, purchasing a part of the Omaha 
Reservation for them. 
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In 1868, a quaintly worded petition hav- 
ing been sent by the Winnebagos to Wash- 
ington, in which they asked, among other 
things, for a school under the care of the 
Presbyterians, such as they saw in operation 
among the Omahas, the Presbyterian Board 
sent a missionary to work among them. At 
the end of a year, however, he left the field, 
believing it to be his duty to devote his time 
to the whites. No successor was appointed, 
as the Friends were ready to take up the 
work. In 1881, by special agreement be- 
tween the Government and the Winnebagos, 
the Friends retired, and the Presbyterians 
again entered the field. For many years 
there were no visible results of this work, 
but at length great interest began to be 
manifested. The labors of the Rev. William 
T. Findley, for eighteen years their faithful 
and beloved missionary, were closed by his 
death in December, 1903. There is now a 
church of about fifty members, and the work 
of the mission is telling happily on the tribe 
in many ways. 
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XXVI 


RECLAIMING THE IROQUOIS REMNANT, 
NEW YORK 


In the early days of our nation’s history 
no Indian family occupied a more prominent 
place than the Iroquois, six tribes of which, 
the Cayugas, Mohawks, Oneidas, Onondagas, 
Senecas, and Tuscaroras, united to form the 
famous “League of the Six Nations.” 

These tribes lived in permanent villages, 
and engaged in farming, raising each year 
larger supplies—grain and other foods—than 
they could possibly consume themselves. In- 
tellectually they ranked very high, and phys- 
ically they were unexcelled. The latter 
point was clearly demonstrated by the rec- 
ords of the War Department during the 
Civil War, which shows that the companies 
of Iroquois that enlisted stood highest in 
stature and ranked first in physical strength 
and powers of endurance. 

The remnants of these once powerful 
tribes are now settled on seven reservations 
in the western part of New York State. 
The Seneca mission, conducted among them 
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by the Presbyterian Church, is in reality a 
continuation of work begun in the early days 
before the Revolutionary War. It was not, 
however, regularly organized until 1811, 
when the New York Missionary Society took 
it in charge. Since then it has passed 
through many changes. In 1822 it was 
taken over by the United Foreign Missionary 
Society, and in 1826 was transferred to the 
American Board. In 1870 it came under 
the care of the Board of Foreign Missions 
of the Presbyterian Church, and was in turn 
transferred to the Board of Home Missions 
in 1893. 

Under the American Board the mission 
enjoyed a fair measure of success. At the 
time of the transfer in 1870 a great advance 
had been made in civilization. There were 
three missions with two churches, and _ be- 
tween six and seven hundred converts had 
been won. Of the missionaries in charge, 
two were veterans who had given exception- 
ally long terms of service. One of these, 
the Rev. William Hall, labored for nearly 
sixty years; the other, the Rev. Asher 
Wright, for fully forty-three. Mr. Wright, 
who is said to have been the only white man 
who ever thoroughly mastered the Seneca 
tongue, constructed for them a written lan- 
guage, prepared a grammar, and made trans- 
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lations of the four Gospels, Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John. 

After the transfer of the mission to the 
Presbyterian Board the work continued to 
grow. At the present time the missionaries 
in charge are able to report the formation 
of a strong Christian community, with six 
native churches and between five and six 
hundred communicants. The churches are 
located on the Alleghany, Cornplanter, Tona- 
wanda, Tuscarora, and Cattaraugus reserva- 
tions, and are under the care of the Rev. 
Morton F. Trippe and the Rev. J. Emory 
Fisher. 

Mr. Trippe, who has labored among these 
people for nearly a quarter of a century, 
says: 

“Progress is slow, but certain. It is seen 
in better homes, farms, clothes, food. There 
is an increasing desire on the part of our 
people to know and obey the law. Their 
desire for the education and betterment of 
their children is constantly growing. There 
is steady growth, too, in their desire for re- 
ligious instruction. This is especially true 
in neighborhoods where formerly the most 
bitter opposition existed against Christianity. 
Indians of prominence and influence have 
lately accepted the Christian faith.” 

The winters of 1902-03 and 1903-04 were 
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marked by an unusual degree of spiritual 
blessing on this work. Many Indians were 
received into the Church during one week, 
and many who had been life-long pagans 
forsook their old ways and put on Christ. 

It is a cause for rejoicing that the young 
Indians received during this time are giving 
good evidence of true spiritual growth. Mr. 
Trippe tells of one young man, formerly a 
leader of Sunday sports, who was tempted 
by an offer of ten dollars to play ball for 
two hours on Sunday afternoon. Though 
greatly in need of the money, he refused to 
violate his covenant with God. The united 
action of the young Christians in refusing 
to engage in Sunday games has almost 
broken up such sports. 
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